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The Teacher to a Child. 
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Come walk with me, thou gonder-eyed 
And silent little creature, 
And we will wander side By side 
Through all the haunts of Nature. 
And thou shalt marvel, I will muse, 
At this and that and t'other, 
And like two children we will use 
‘The eyes of one another. 


Why grass can grow and violets, 
Why dandelions be yellow, 

And why the early robin sing 

* So rich a tune and mellow; 

And why the crystal water drops 
Upon the petals pendant, 

So low bend down the lily tops 
And make them so resplendent ; 


And why the red glow pokes his head 
About him so demurely ; 

And if the beetle, seeming dead, 
Is, certainly and surely ; 

Such questions, pertinent and nice, 
And suited to the season, 

* We'll settle on our best advice— 

Adjusting them to reason. 


What though philosphers and such 

Demur to our conclusions ? ? 
We'll trust our own instinctive touch 

Nor care for their delusions. 
So thou shalt marvel, I wfil muse, 

At this and that and t’other, 

And like two children we will use 

The eyes of one another. 

Christian: Union. 





Nautica. ScHoo..—The average attendance of the year 
was 109 ; graduated, 58 ; the courseof the school being two 
years. The average chest measure on admittance is 20.86 
inches ; height 5 feet 1.9 inches ; weight 1148 lbs. On 
graduation the averag » chest measure is $2.49 inches; height 


Culture, or Cram? 
P cana 

Do you approve of giving children the rationale of all you 
teach them? 

This question was lately asked by one who doubted the 
propriety of “explaining things” to children; im other 
words, of trying to make them understand whatever they 
are required to learn, 

The question touched the very heart of the educational 
problem. The yes or no, more or less qualfied, which any 
teacher would reply to it, would determine not only the 
general character of his teaching, but his whole theory of 
education—if he bad thought enough of hie work to have a 
thdory for it. It would show, too, just what proportions of 
culture and cram go to make up the education his pupils 
receive. 

Or course there is much in connection with every subiect 
that is, as yet, unexplainable ; much of which neither teach- 
er nor pupil can understand the rationale. A stone unsup- 
ported falls. Any child will recognize the fact. He need 
not be very old before he can be taught the general condi- 
tions of falling. He may be taught that the cause of the 
falling is called gravitation, But what that cause is, and 
what its relations are to the other forces of the universe, 
remains au unsolved problem, Noone can explainit. The 
question which we have taken as a text did not have refer- 
ence to matters of this nature, but to such as fall within 
the scope of elementary teaching—the whys and the where- 
fores of ordinary processes and phenomena. “Is it not 
often necessary,” it wes asked, “to require children to com- 
mit to memory statements and principles and rules, that 
they are at the time as incapable of comprehending, as they 
are the significance of the seventh commandment ?”’ 

Probably the majority of successful teachers—as success 
is commonly estimated—would answer the question with 
an affirmation. Knowing and understanding they consider 
wholly independent ot each other, their business being en- 
tirely with knowledge. They are practical inen and women. 
They believe in no Utopian schemes of education. They 
know what is required of them, and they do it. The prob- 
lem set before them tv solve is briefly: Given so many 
boys and girls, so much time, so many pages of this, that, 
and the other text-book to be transfered to the pupils’ 
memories, so that they shall be able to“ stand” the pre- 
scribed examination at the erd of the term. They accept 
the conditions, do the work, are accountod faithful,—ani 
their pupils are crammed. They may or may not be sure 
of the utility of the knowledge so imparted—if it is right 
to, call that knowledge whichis not comprehended—but 
they are sure that such and such results will be required of 
them, and that the required results can be most easily and 
sulely attained by they method the adopt 

Even if a teacher abhors cram, he cannot always avoid it 
and do the work demanded of him. He is but a single 
wheel in a complicated machine set to grind out a definite 
grist, and so long as he holds his position he cannot act 
otherwise than as a part of the system. The blame for the 
bad results of much of our schooling belongs, therefore, not 
so much to the teacher as to the system which requires 
such results, and which the right-thinking teachers are in- 
dividually unable to reform. The standards of the system 
are false. It confounds knowledge with the verbal repte- 
sentatives of knowledge. It assumes that achild knows a 
fact of a principle when he can repeat the words used to ex- 
press it. It considers promptness and precision in parrot- 
recitation the measure of good teaching, and thus makes 
the acquisition of verbiage the grand object of primary in- 
struction, and leaves out of sight the development of power 





5 feet 5.4 inches ; weight 1289-10 lbs. The total expenses) and the acquisition of skill in the art of getting knowledge, 


of the year are $26,947 96. 


| It begina work in the wrong way, and by largely misdi- 





| 
frecting the child’s energies, it prevents his truest develop- 


ment and culture. And what is worse than all the rest, it 
teaches him to think that he knows when he does not know, 
and prepares him ‘for a life-long delusion with regard to the 
scope and character of his knowledge. It trains him to rely 
on other people’s assertions when.he ought to use his own 
senses and judgment, It teaches him to regard authority 
as the ultimate test of truth ; and cultivates in him habits 
of thought which will practically incapacitate him for an 
independent pursuit of knowledge by direct persona! inves- 
tigation. 

We do not assert that the actual work of all schools, or 
of any school, is unmitigated cram, but that tle popular 
system of instruction favors cram; and, as the system is 
more or less thoroughly carried out, discourages culture 
The average examination-test may be summed up in the 
single question: How many pages of how many text-books 
have you committed to memory this term? A true culture. 
test would rather ask : How much mental growth have you 
attained, how much mental power have you acquired, how 
much skill hsve you gained in the art of learning? If 
this were the standard of good teaching, there would be lit- 
tle occasion to ask whether primary instruction should be 
memoriter or rational. 

"Whatever one’s theory of mind may be, the fundamental 
principles of educationrema in the same: The beginnings 
of knowledge come from without; keenness and accuracy of 
sense-perception, on which keenness and accuracy of 
thought so much depend, are gained only by a discriminat. 
ing use of the senses ; rational power is developed by rea- 
soning, and so on through the whole range of human capa- 
cities. In every case proper use develops and strengthens a 
faculity ; misuse and disuse weaken and destroy it. And 
to one who believes that the development and training of 
the faculties of sense and intellect should be the chief aim 
of primary education, and not the mere storing of the mem. 
ory with words, every attempt to teach children what they 
cannot understand will appear mis-timed, absurd, and mie. 
chievous, and every failure to make clear to them what 
they are requfred to learn and can understand, not less than 
a criminal neglect of duty. The habit of accepting with. 
out comprehending is perhaps the most vicious mental hab. 
it to which a pupil can be trained, and every system of edu. 
cation that favors it, in so far does positive harm. 

If there were any lack of educational material adapted to 
the needs and’ capacities of childhood, the attempt to im. 
pose on them matter not so suited would be less repreher- 
sible: but there is no such excuse. The means of true cul. 
ture are practically unlimited, and always within reach. It 
is ashame that they are so commonty neglected. Go to 
any ave-age school, and you will hear children reciting the 
names of the productions of Otaheite—mere words to them 
—while they have no true acquaintance with the product- 
ions of their own school district. They will tell you what the 
Geography says of the forests of South America and the 
minerals of Hindoo-Koosh, and be ignorant of the names 
and uses of trees of the nearest wood, or of the rocks they 
stub their toes on every day. They will tell you in somany 
words the difference between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy, and have no conception of the political organi 
zation of their native town. They will give you the rule 


for calculating foreign exchange, and not know how to find 
the contents of the wood-pile, or the area of their play- 
ground. In short, instead of pursuing a wisely directed 
exploration of the intelligible and near at hand, they are 
wasting their time in a fruitless study of verbal description 
of the distant and incomprehensible—at that s of their 
edacation. Tangible resulis that are measurable by the 
page, not growth and culture, are the things aimed at; and 
will be, so long as the popular theory of education prevails 
and the place of honor is given to cram.—JamEs RICHARD. 
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Primary Course. ponte 


SPELLING. “- 





With most ieachers and scholars spelling is considered a, 
very dry-as-dvst task ; and not withont reason. Taking an 
ordinary spelling book and an ordinary ebild, and setting | 
the one to learn along eolumn of the other, or pérhaps a 
page, which column or page is to be répeated with the book 
closed, seems hardly so delightfal an éntertainment asa 
magic lantern would be. “ But children are Bo taught 
because things are delightful but because they 
must learn,’’ gays some teacher. Very true. And 
that is the point that should be inost prominent in 
every teacher's mind. Qhildgen must learn. Spelling, 
nimnong other things. Now itis a rule in mechanics that 
there is the greatest amount of work accomplished where 
there is the least amount of friction. And if, in teaching, 
where this rule obtains with as much force as in the domain, 
of the physical world, the teacher can educate and the 
scholar acquire with’ pleasureable ease, that which has 
hitherto been a grievous task, then, as in the domain of the 
physical world, more and better work has been done, with 
greater ease and in less time. 

That disgusted and discouraged weariness, which it is the 
lot of 80 many teachers to feel, and the sullen indifference 
and carelessness which so many average scholars exhibt ; 
all can be avoided and replaced by the feeling on the teach: 
er’s part, that to educate, even in the plainest branches is a 
delightful, pleasure-giving occupation ; while the scholar, 
with the mind awakened tothe fact vhat there are many 
things yet to be learned, desirable to be learned and the 
learning of which is to be courted—eagerly sets about leara- 
ing. 

So muclyhas been gaid, as preliminary to the hints on 
teaching spelling, because of the proneness of almost every 
teacher te look upon these elementary studies, and more 
particularly spelling as inthe manner necessary to acquire, 
because one must begin somewhere, and therefore one 
might as well begin at the béyinning. But that the how, 
the why, and many other considerations of great importance 
in the study of Geology or Chemistry, can be in no manner 
necessary in thiscase. Since all you have to do is to learn 
it, you know. 

The beginning of Spelling is at first the beginning of 
Reading. So that the remarks applied to the first steps of 
of Primary Reading apply as well to the first steps in Pri- 
mary Spelling. Later on, however, Spelling stands out by 
itself, a distinct exercise, which may be varied as follows: 

The teacher might ask the class to think of words begin- 
ning with any given letter. As the children ‘think of a 
word, and spell,.the teacher may write on the black board, 
until the children can chink of no more, If the list is too 
short, the teacher may suggest one. As for instance :—The 
initial letter is B. The children cease to give words after 
some fifteen are thought of. The teacher will then ask 
what we say of people who cannot see? Children will 
readily give “ Blind.” And soon, Ifa word is mispelled, 
the teacher might write it, and then invite criticisms on all 
the words on the board, leaving the finding of the fault to 
the children. So too, when they are well in the lesson, let 
the teacher wrjte the word grossly misspelled.» How happy 
that child is who discovers the failure! No more words 
should be put on the board than é¢an be well remembered. 
When the lesson is on the board, the children should copy 
on their slates. ere too, all that was said relating to the 
neatness etc , of work on slates, in Reading, applies. Any 
work slovenly done, is an injury rather thapa benefit toa 
scholar, The lesson may then be read from the 
slates, Words may be given that have a certain} terminal 
letter. Others with acertain central letter. But care 
should be taken in the beginning not to allow too many 
words to be given. Afterwards, when the class gets the 
swing of the lesson, more may be allowed, because there 
will be more time, as the children will give the words with 
greater ease and rapidity, spell more correctly, and write 
and read from the slates more quickly. 

Then again the teacher may take the crayon and draw, 
and ask the children to tell her what she did? children 
say “draw.” The teacher then asks the children to spell 
the word. Teacher then writes. So she may either perform 
an action or allow a child to perform the action. Thus she 
may have such a list :—talk, draw, write, speak, spell, thirk, 
etc, Ifthe class cannot read writing she should print the 
words. Fora review, the children may take turns in writ- 
ing, each one word on the board. 

Another excellent Spelling lesson can be made of the ob- 
jects in the room. Or, of the names of different animals, 
Or, of fruits. Or, of flowers. In these lessons, when the 
time admits, a few words of conversation should be thrown. 

A judicious teacher will know where, when, and how much, 
so as to add to the interest of the lesson. 


| about the lesson, opt alsin? coe Le 
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give each child a word to take home om and tk 
find all that theye may be found out 
‘formation he eer cy t to thes as. 
ever may be thought best, the next 

And g0 one may go on @ infinity. ms foesnee Si 
of variety you put in the lesson the more variety suggests 
itself to you. And well. conducted variety is life. A’nd life 
is the needed element in any lesson. While without it the 
most fascinating eating become dry, 
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On Reading, 


The superigtendent of a thriving northern town ‘in Oh 
with ‘its schools ranking among the best In the state; gave 
this instance as one of the formsinm which he had encoun- 
tered the evil. In the middle of the school year the gradu 
ating class came into his charge for instruction in a certain 
branch. He put into their hands what he considered a good 
book. It was not, however, on the orthodox text-book plan, 
with crystallized statements and formulas. It was simple: 
one of that class of books so scarce in our schools, and on 
publishers lists; a book in which mere verbal memory is 
quite inadequate to prepare the pupil fof recitation. It was 
designed to be read and summarized, not to be pored over 
sentence by sentence. After some weeks, no headway 
seemed to have been made, It became a matter of inquiry 
upon the part of the teacher to ascertain what was wrong. 
The difficulty could not be in the text-book, nor in the ap- 
plication of the class, as was clear from their character and 
previous standing. At least he became convinced that 
“ his class did not know how to read.” They could mem- 
orize and recite, as they had done all their lives ; but they 
could not grasp thoughts and digest them. They lacked 
the powers of seeing connections and logical sequences ; of 
perceiving what is implied as well as what is etated. “He 
went to work with the definite purpose of teaching his class 
how to read, and during the term made that as much an 
object of drill as the subject-matter of the book. 

The same was the experience of an enterprising teacher 
of histery, who had attempted to discard the rote method of 
recitation, and to secure from his pupils responses based 
upon good, careful senting and not upon poring over the 


lesson int and 
Another teacher eens more time in teaching a class in 


history how to read than in laboring to fix acts ; in seeing 
that they fully comprehend the text or else realize distinct- 
ly that they do not comprehend it; in training them to 
discover the connections which in thought we always sup- 
ply between sentences in connected discourse, but which 
are seldom expressed: in fact, in developing the power to 
perceive thoughts, as in object lessons we attempt to devel- 
op the perceptive faculty in reference to things of sehse. 

Still another is disgusted in classes that ought to have 
some maturity, by the want of reflection and of the full 
comprehension of ordinary English. And yet the exigen- 
cies of examinations, per cents and comparisons oblige this 
teacher not to follow the course approved by conscience, 
and which would increase the capacity of the class for fu- 
ture discipline a hundred fold, but to see that the language 
is learned, without reference to fulness or quickness of 
comprehension, and that the bold facts are retained. 

Such are some of the devlopments, and to which others 
might be added. I believe it is a fact, that in the whole 
course of our instruction, from the lowest grade to the 
highest, no failure so complete and so serious, is made as in 
teaching the essential and genuine art of reading. 

With an entirely mistaken conception of the real object 
to be aimed at in teaching reading, it is the universal prac- 
tice to have lessons read, and re-read, and made the subject 
of continued drill, which practice is largely responsible for 
the condition of things here referred to, Let any adult 
person be obliged to read or repeat the same piece often. 
Do not all thought and interest vanish? Does’ it not be- 
come, if not a repulsive, at least a mechanical, exercise? 
The mind wanders, while the mere physical part is being 
performed. A person who has had much copying of docu- 
ments to do, realizes how automatically we may act, how 
much and how well we can do mechanically, seemingly in 
the entire absence of attention. It is just this physical, 
thoughtless, automatic kind of reading which we cultivate 
by our present methods. Aclerk will: copy a whole deed 
without knowing a thing that he has written, save the 
form. His first performance of the kind was done with at- 
tention ; but the longer he continues in the business the 
more automatically he seems to act in this regular work. 
So, the first time a child reads a lesson, it reads it atten- 
tively and intelligently, if it ever reads in that manner. 
At each repetition it gives less and less attention. Its voice 
begins to repeat words without any responsive activity of 
the mipd, the same as the clerk’s pen transcribes them. 











When the time comgs for the child to learn‘a; spelling 


Thus it comes}by allowing or requiring pupils to read when 
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comprehended, let the 
proceeds, and let the pu- 
when the light of tull 
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now-a-days for allowing a 


‘@second and third time. 


The.means of g it are various) all of which are in 
1% in different of theState. Here are some of 
them : 


ee. 
tT ” Soute-schowleedapt two or three -sets of readers, and 
when a class has completed one book it immediately enters 
the corresponding book of another series. This plan, I 


judge, cannot be excelled, when the clamor against expense 


doés not defeat it. 

2. When a teacher comes across a piece, usually a story, 
which suits his-purpose, it is taken to the editor of the coun- 
ty paper, who is generally quite willing to publishit. Then 
copies enough are secured to supply the class. Many a 
“Children’s Column’’ is thus maintained by the enterpris- 
ing teachers in country and town, and their pupils easily 
with new matter, and of just the right kind, because select- 
ed by a teacher's judgment. 

8. There are little periodicals published for this express 
purpose. Some boards make appropriatiuns to purchase as 
many numbers as are needed. Sometimes teachers do it 
from their own pockets, and sometimes it is done by co-op- 
eration of teacher and pupils. Something of the kind 
ought to be regularly adopted, and pupils required to pur- 
chase at stated intervals. 

4. Back numbers of almost any issue of the juvenile peri- 
odicals may be had ata price- much less than that @f the 
current number. Even if the expense fall entirely upon 
the teacher, I venture that he will say, after a fair trial, that 
“it pays.” With proper care a teacher can preserve a set 
80 as tosupply many successive classes. The teachers of a 
graded school, or a township, can buy a set in partnership, 
each taking them in turn, and thus reduce the expense and 
secure all the good. Articles will be found in almost any 
issue of these periodicals adapted to the other grades.—E. 
O. Vai in National Teacher. 

sit thee oY — 
THE RECITATION. 

Study and a 2 constitute the two chief employ- 
ments of School. The first is the process of working up 
material for exhibition ; the second is the exhibition itself, 
and the preparation, in part, for the fature. In logical or- 
der, we invite attention to . 

THE OBJECTS. 

1. To ascertain extent of preparation on the part of the 
pupil. 

2. To encourage the weak. This is important to prevent 
apostasy—‘ backsliding.’ 

8. To give preliminary drill on wibsequent lessen, show- 
ing what is to be done and how it is to be done. This object 


.| needs special attention. 


4. To hear reports on subjects assigned at previous reci- 
tation. 
5. To cultivate power of expression. 
6. To fix knowledge by rehearsal.’ 
THE METHODS 
May be classified under two generai heads : 1. Those which 
refer to the order of procedure, and—2. Those which refer 
to the manner of calling upon pupils. Under the first head 
we have the memoriter, or rote method, and the topic, or 
subject method. The latter is preferred by all rational ed- 
ucators. Under the second: head we have the consecutive 
and the promiscuous methed. The former establishes a head 
to the class and proceeds regularly tothe foot. It is liable 
to many objections, and should be abandoned for the pro- 
miscuous method, which says, in effect, to every pupil, ‘ Be 
always ready.’ Combine the promiscuous method with the 
topic, and you have the ideal way of conducting a recita- 
tion. 
THE HELPS 
Toa recitation may be briefly mentioned : 1. Kecitation seats 
2. An abundance of blackboard. 3. Apparatus. ‘4. Refer- 
ence books. 5.Cull bell. 6, A iive, intelligent teacher. 
THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 
1. The pupil shoald rise when called upon to recite. 
2. Answers should be given in distinct propositions. 
3. No pupil should speak till recognized by the teacher— 
the Chairman of the meeting. 
'4.°One thing at a time, and that well,’ should ever be 
kept in mind. 
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5. System, neatness and accuracy should clraracterize all 
work. 

6. Criticism, given in ‘the spirit of kindness, should be in- 
dulged at every recitation. 

7. Never recite while there is confusion in the house, 

8, Aim to reach general principles. 

9. Remember that in primary work the ‘how’ always 
precedes the‘why’. 

10. Master subjects rather than pages. 

11. Make connection of the text-book with nature—rather 
teach nature itself. 

12. Doy’t talk too much. Cultivate language in the pupils. 

13. Appoint on every controverted subject a committee to 
report at the next recitation. 

14. Remember that mind training is more important than 
mere knowledge. 

15. Cultivate honesty in every recitation. Never ‘show off” 
pet classes or pet pupils. 

16. Remember that true education isthe forming for life 
of correct habits of thinking, feeling and doing.—J. F. 
RICHARD. 








Spelling. 


In nearly all schools the teachers ot which have never been 
trained @or this work, and who have been forced to depend 
solely upon their own observations and contracted experi- 
ence for a correct knowledge of the principles of teaching, 
the pupils are required to master their spelling by conning 
ovei the words of the text, and reciting solely by oral les- 
sons. This method of conning over spelling lessons and e%- 
clusive oral recitation is absurd. By this method pupile are 
expected to cram the memory, with nothing whatever to 
aid them in retaining it for a single moment. They go 
through with a recitation which is nothing but guess work 
and confusion tothe memory. It reminds one of the story 
of the servant who was sent to the store to buy soap, glue 
and starch. She conned it over well before leaving .home 
and on the way, but upon being asked what she wished, 
got it all wrong, and called for tar, pitch and rosin, The 
trained and methodical teacher will require his pupils to 
write carefully the words of the text a given number of 
times after he has pronounced them, thus impressing upon 
their minds the letters which compose the word. He. will 
require written recitations, thereby avoiding the ruinous 
guessing so common in oral recitations. Oral spelling need 
not be entirely neglected, but should be confined principal- 
ly to reviews. 
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Lesson on Objects. 


GLASS. 


Glass has been selected asghe first substance to be pre- 
sented tothe children, because the qualities which charac- 
terize it are quite obvious to the senses. ‘The pupils should 
be arranged before a black-board or slate, upon which the 
result of their observations should be written. The utility 
of having the lessons presented to the eyes of the children, 
with the power of thus recalling attention to what has oc 
cured, will very soon be appreciated by the instructor. 
The glass should be passed around the party, to be exam- 
ined by each individual. : 


Teacher. What is this which I hold in my hand ? 
Children. A piece of glass. 
Teacher. Can you spell the word glass? 


(The teacher then writes the word “glass” upon the 
slate, which is thug presented to the whole class as the sub. 
ject ofthe lesson.) You have all examined this glass: 
what do you observe? What can you say it is? 

Chi/dren. It is bright. * 

Teacher. (The teacher having writtenthe word “ quali- 
ties,” writes under it—Itis bright.) Take it in your hand 
and feel it. 

Children it is cold. 
former quality.) 

Teacher. Feel it again and compare it with the piece ot 
sponge that is tied to your slate, and then tell me what you 


(Written on the board under the 


perceive in the glass. 
Children. It is smooth—it is hard. 
Teacher. What other glass is there in the room ? 


Children. 
Teacher. 


The windows. 
Look out at thé window and tell:me what you 


See. . 
Children. We seethe garden. 
Teacher. (Close the shutters.) Look out again, and tell 


me now what you obseave. 

Children.” We cannot see Beat ved 

Teacher. Why you gee anything ? 

Children. We cannot see through the shutfers, 

Teacher. What difference do you observe between the 
shutters and the glass! 





Children, We cannot see through the shutters, but we 


—— 


can through the glass. 


For this preliminary training of the senses your child 


Teacher, Can you tell me any word that will express/ needs an alphabet of things, and this he has ia the blocks, 


this quality which you observe in the glass? 

Children. No. 

Teacher. [ will tell you, then; pay attention, that you | 
may recollect it. It is transparent. What shall you now 
understand when I tell you that a‘substance is transparent? 

Children. That you can see through it. 

Teacher. Youare right. Try and recollect something 
that is transparent. 

Children, Water. 

Teacher. IfI were to let this glass fall, or you were to 
throw a ball at the window, what would be the conse- 


quence? 
Children. The glass would be broken, It is brittle. 
Teacher. If] used the shutter in the same manner, what 


would be the consequence ? 

Children. It would not break. 

Teacher. If I gave it a sharp blow with a very hard sub. 
stance, what would happen? 

Children. It would then break. 

Teacher. Would you, therefore, call the wood brittle ? 

Children, Ne. 

Teacher. . What substances, then, do you call brittle 2? 

Children. Those which are easily broken. 

These are probably as many qualities as would occur to 
children at their first attempt: they should be arranged on 
the slate, and thus form an exercise in spelling. They 
should then be effaced: and if the pupils are able to write, 
they may endeavor to remember the lesson, and put it down 
on their slates. 


RUBBER, 


This substance has been chosen that the class may ob- 
serve the qualities—opaque, elastic, inflammable. The 
lirst would be made clear to them by contrasting the In- 
dian Rubber with the Glass of the preceding lesson ; the 
second by stretching it, and allowing it to resume its for- 
mer shape ; the third, by setting it on fire. , 

Qualities. It is opaque, elastic, infiammable, black, tough, 
smooth. Useg.—To rub out penci] marks ; to make balls. * 


Folding. 





Johnny comes running home from the Kindergarten, his 
face bright and happy, and hands filled with colored papers, 
shouting “ Mamma, Papa, see what I made! a table and a 
boat, and—see here—here’s @ basket, ’nd she’s goin’ to 
show us how to make a sled, ’nd she says wy folding’s good 
‘cause I don’t muss my papers all up. Ob, I téll yon. its 
jolly fun!” And his handiwork is eagerly laid out for ad- 
niration. 

Mamma calls it“ very nice,” but glances doubtfully at 
Papa, who surveys them over his paper with a decided cur- 
vature of the lip. ‘That's a sample, is it, of what they 
teach at these new-fangled schools—and I’m paying out 
money to have my boy learn such baby-trash as that. Why 
he’s most five years old, aint he? I knew my letters when 
I was three. Why don’t you keep him at home and get 
him a primer?” 

**T haveu’t time to teach him, the baby’s so troublesome ; 
and he’s so much happfer and better natured, since we sent 
him to the kindergarten. _ It is’nt much matter if he doesn’t 
learn anything yet, he learns so quickly.” ‘He is of course 
happy, if he can play all the time: but tnat won’t teach 
him to read and write. 

This is a specimen of the opinions and criticiems which 
kindergarteners must meet. 


’ | is termed the “ march of intellect ;” 


If Johnny remains in thé kin- 


sticks, clay, paper strips and squares, etc, of the kindergar- 
jten. Let us talk about one of the letters of the: alphabet+ 
' this “folding” which seems to you sotrifling. AskJohnny 
to show you how to make a sail-boat— he will be délighted 
to teach Papa. See how carefully he folds corner, to commer 
edge to’ edge. How deft those little fingers dre learning ‘to 
be. Not seldom do we see grown-up hands that do not’so 
readily obey the owner,s will, The lawyer’s clerk must Serve 
his noviciate in that august and mysterious profession by 
learning to fold papers: and the freshness of a store clerk 
is detected by his unskilled efforts to do up packages. The 
accuracy necessary in folding, forms habits of exactness ; 
and it is not too much to say, that truth in thissimple do- 
ing, helps toward true thinking—true feeling. 

You see—if your perceptives have been cultivated—that 
Johnny’s paper has angles, parallel lines: that the squareis 
divided into triangles, again into oblongs; further folding 
produces a hexagon, etc. Johnny cannot tell you in math- 
ematical language that he besects a line or an angle, con- 
structs a diagonal or a hexagon, but the facts are his by the 
doing of them.—When he comes to study geometry, he'will 
build on the rock of practical objective knowledge ; not on 
the usual gandy foundation which results too often in not- 
one-stone upon another, before his blue ribbon has faded, 

After some further training of eye and hand Johnny, will 
fold rosettes, or “forms of beauty” which, though repre- 
senting they do not image anythjpg in the life about him, 
he will enjoy nevertheless, as they arouse his inborn «sense 
of symmetry—rythm of form. Your child is a bundle of 
may-bes, Teach him to see and love the beautiful, and yeu 
lessen the chance of growth of coarse sordid possibilities, 

The poets, artists, inventors of to-morrow, ave children 
now; your’child may bea geniusin embryo. Folding, as 
well as all the other kindergarten occupations, develops the 
creative power. He is not allowed to be merely an iritat- 
or—THe is encouraged to embody his own fancies, and his 
individuality is kept distinct and bright. 

May this little talk open Papa’s eyes to see that there is 
more in Johnny’s birds, eleds and pigs, than wes dreamt of 
in ls philosophy ; and that many a truth for the good of a 
liie is Johuny folding in, as he plays with his papers.—Miss 
BEEBBIN Zhe New Education. 


The Teachers of Mankind. 


er 

1. There is nothing which the adveraaries of improvement 
are more wont to make themselves merry with than what 
and here I will confess, 





that I think, as far as the phrase goes, they are right. It 
is a very absurd, because a very incorrect, expression, It is 
little calculated to describe the ‘operation in question? It 


does not picture an image at all resemffting the proceedings 
of the true friends of mankind. It much more resembles 
the progress of the enemy of all improvement. 

2. The conqueror movesina march. He stalks onward 
with the “ pride, pomp, and circumstances of war.”—ban. 
ners flying, shouts rending the air, guns thundering, and 
martial music pealing, to drown the shrieks of the wound 


ed and the lamentations for the slaln. 
3. Not thus the school-master, in his peaceful vocation. 


He meditate and prepares in secret the plans which are to 
bless mankind ; he slowly gathers round him those who are 
| to farther their execution; he quietly, though firmly, ad- 
vances in his humble path, Mboring steadily, but calmly, 
till he has wpened to the light all the recesses of ignorance, 


and torn up by the roots all the weeds of vice. 
4, His isa progress not to be compared with anything 


dergarten, is under-protest from Papa, and only that/like a march; but it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, 


Mamma may be relieved of him foratime. Neither be- 
lieves the child is learning anything, for there’s no mental 
progress, but through the one avenue of the primer. 

This reading and writing, Johnny’s ignorance of which 
80 distresses Papa, what is it but the signs for things and 
thoughts? Logically, we must first know things, then 
thoughts, and lasfly their records. The law of human 

progress is from physical activity to mental power ; froma 
Hercules to a Shakespeare ; and it is as true for each unit 
of humanity. In obedience to this law the child seeks for 
and enjoys only that which is a true measure of his capaci- 
ty ; asix months old baby cares nothing for kite-flying or a 
doll-house, though it grasps at the light, and crows at the 
kitten, It ignores the existence of joys beyond its powers 
of comprehension. Your child of five years is stil) interes- 
ed only in objects—the concrete. He wants to see and hear, 
to examine and do with his hands. Do not make him fold 
his arms to keep those prying fingers still, and stupefy him 
with such an opiate as the alphabet ; but possess your soul 
and primer in patience fora time. Feed his senses, let him 
take in living facts and await the result. And that result 
wi), be, that when he has learned to perceive, compare, and 
construct, he will want to learn written words, for they tell 
him what others have seen, thought, and done. 





and to laurels more imperishable, than the destroyer of his 
species, the scourge of the world, ever won. Such men— 
men deserving the glorious title of Teachers of Mankind— 
I have found laboring conscientiously, though perhaps ob- 
securely, in their blessed vocation wherever I have gone. 

5. I have found them, and shared their fellowship, among 
the ambitious, the ardent, the indomitable, active French ; 
I have found them among the perseveriny, resolute, indus- 
trioug Swiss; I have found them among the laborious, the 
warm-hearted, the enthusiastic Germans; I have foun® 
them among the high-minded, but enslaved Italians; and 
in our own country, God be thanked, their number every 
where abounds, and is every day increasing: 

6. Their calling is high and holy ; their fame is the prop- 
erty of nations; their renown will fill the earth in after 
ages, in proportion as it sounds not far off in their own 
times. Each one of these great teachers of the world, pos- 
sessing his son] in peace, periorms his appointed course, 
awaits in patience the fulfillment of the prowises, and, rest- 
ing trom his labors, bequeaths his memory to the genera- 
tion whom his works have blessed, and sleeps under the 
humble but not inglorious epitaph, commemorating “one 
in whom mankind lost a friend, and no man got rid of an 
®nemy.”—HENRY BROUGHAM. 
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Diamonds, 
Diamentina, cnoe the diamond head of 
he world, writes Alfred B. Smith, from 
Brazil, is to-day ‘‘like one who treads alone 
some banquet hall dgserted.” Men who a 
few years ago had their hundreds of thou- 
sands of milries, to-day are forced to beg for 
the bread and farina they eat. This was 
caused by the fall in the price of diamonds, 


: 
E 


easalho, many yards dgep, and to blast 
mighty rocks. A man working with a pick 
and crowbar does not gain his mush, which 
here is far cheaper than salt. . It is true 
they take out now and then a diamond, and 
also a little gold, but it is precarious labor. 
@bers are six fabricas de lapidacao, or dia- 
mond-cutting establishments in this city, 
where the bruto, or rough diamonds, are cut 
and prepared for market. Diamond-cutting 
is one of the simplest and easiest things in 
the world. The machinery for cutting is 
simply a fiat, revolving surface, or lathe, 
turning as a potter’s lathe, only the wheel is 
of the best tempered steel. First, two dia- 
monds are placed in the end of a atick 
shaped like that used by jewelers to clean 
finger-rings, and secured there by a wax 
which hardens with heat, and are then 
rubbed, one against the other, to remove 
the hard outer coat, and also to give it the 
desired form. This rubbing forms a dust, 
without which diamonds could not be cut. 
After the above operation is finished the 
diamond is placed in a mold, shaped iike 
the half of an egg-shell, in which there is a 
composition of soldgg and lead in a state of 
fusion. The diamond is buried in this com- 
position, except the part to be polished. 
This composition when cool becomes very 
bard. The diamond is now ready for pol- 
ishing and reducing to a salable state. It | 
is placed in what is called a lavelette, which 
allows the exposed surface to rest on the 
above-mentioned revolving surface or wheel, 
on whick,is rubbed with a feather from 
time to time, a composition of the diamond- 
@ust I spoke of and sweet oil. This causes 
the lustre of the diamond, and perfects the 
shape. After leaving this Witeel it passes to 
an emery, where it receives the finishing- 
teuches. A diamond is heated to white 
heat a great many times in the process of | 
cutting, which does not affect it in the least. 
A lapidary can cut or polish three or four 
stones at the same time. The work in itself 
‘a nothing, and an ordinary-minded youth 
with any taste can learn the business in six 
er ten months. Diamond-cutting certainly 
does not add much to the actual cost of a 
diamond. .An average diamond will cost 
from six to ten dollars for the cutting. I 
saw a diamond the other day, in the fubrica 
of a friend, for which a man asked threo 
contos, or fifteen hundred dollars. This 
was before it was cut. I saw it again to 
day, after it was cut, ahd three hundred 


buy property in a town which offers no 


| and hill after hill, and mountain after moun- 





‘q@vautages whatever, which is hundreds of 


miles from civilization, and is to bé reached 
only by mules, through a country where 
roads are unknown, rivers are to be forded, 


tain are succeeded by still larger ones. Dia- 
mentina is from twenty days to a month from 
Juiz de Fora, the nearest present railroad 
point. It costs about thirty dollars for every 
mule-load of stuff which comes from there, 
making things very dear. A loaf of wheat- 
bread weighing four ounces costs twelve 
cents, You may be sure that very little is 
eaten, The food of this country is corn- 
meal, black’ beans, farina of mandrake, a 
root shaped like a parsnip, which, poison in 
its natural state, makes a very good substi- 
tute for bread after it is washed, dried and 
ground into a coarse sort of meal. Eaten 
with beans—-which to this country are what 
potatoes are to Ireland—it makes a very pass- 
able food, which I have grown to like very 
much. Diamentina is delightfully situated, 
surrounded by mountains on three sides, 
ranged like grim sentinels, with their gray 
peaks reaching toward the skies. From the 
fourth side, to which my window faces, I 
can see for eighty miles, where the peak of 
Itajuba stands head and shoulders above 
the rest. This city has about ten thousand 
inhabitants, and houses for half as many 
thore, the owners of which have departed to 
seek their fortunes in other parts. 
——BB Ce © + 

Tue Sza-Horsz.—Two natives of Fate, 
one of the southern New Hebrides, on the 
occasion of their baptism gave up to the 
teacher, who was named Tomo, their gods. 
These gods, to,yhom daily worship has long 
been dered, were simply dried sea-horses, 
Who has not admired the graceful move- 
ments of the hippocampus in the public 
aquariums? When alive it can neither bene- 
fit nor any one, much less when dead. 
But se strong is the instinct of worship in 
the human heart, that it will seek ow some 
object, however absurd, on which *e @ug 
A man will not worship his neighbor's god, 


as it is suppdsed that that divinity wi have |- 


enough to do to take care of him. He wants 
a god all to himself. This is ‘‘their foolish 
heart darkened.” 


Battles of the Revolution. 
Below we give a list of all the important 
battles of the Revolution. They began April 
19, 1775. [They closed October 19, 1781— 
six years and six months. The British sent 
134,000 soldiers and sailors to this war. The 
colonists met them with 230,000 Continent- 
als and 50,000 militia. The British let loose 
Indians and equally savage Hessians. The 
colonists had for allies the brave and cour- 
teous Frenchmen. The ing battles of 
the war —those particularly y of cele- 
bration—are Concord and Lexington, Bun- 
ker’s Hill, Long Island, White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Princton, Bennington, Saratoga, Mon- 
mouth, King’s Mountain, \Cowpen, Eutaw 
Springs, Yorktown.. Tisese are of national 
interest. Many of the others are more es- 
pecially locdl. The disposition is to cele- 
brate them ali—victories or defeats—to re- 
call_the 'deeds of our ancestors and to have 
a good time generally. The following is the 
list of the revolutionary battles : 
Lexington (first skirmish), April 19, 1775; 
May 10, 1775; Bunker’s Hill, 
June 17, 1775; Montreal (Ethan Allen taken), 
September 25,1775; St. John’s besieged and 
captured, November 8, 1775; Great Bridge, 
Va., December 9, 1775; Quebec (Montgom- 
ery killed), December 31, 1775; Moore’s 
Creek Bridge, °February 27, 1776; Boston 
(British fled), March 17, 1776; Fort Sulli- 
van, Charleston, June 28,1776; Long Island, 
August 27, 1776; Harlem Plains, September, 
16, 1776; White Plains, October 28, 1776; 
Fort Washington, November 16, 1776; Tren- 
ton, Decentber 26, 1776; Princeton, Janu- 
ary, 3, 1776; Hubbardton, July 7, 1777; 
Bennington, August 16, 1777; Brandywine, | 
September 11, 1777; first battle at Bemis’ 
Heights, Saratoga, September 19, 1777; Pa- 
ola, September 20, 1777; Germantown, Oc- 
tober 4, 1777; Forts Clinton and Montgom- 
ery taken, October 6, 1777; Second Battle at 
Bemis’ Heights, Saratoga, October 7, 1777; 





* 





of Burgovne. October 13, 1777: 


Fort Mercer, October 2%, 1777; Fort Mifflin, 
November ‘16, 1777; Monmouth, June 28, 
1778; Wyoming, July 4, 1778; Quaker Hill, 
R. L., August, 29, 1778; Savannah, Decem- 
ber 99, 1778; Kettle Creek, Georgia, Febru- 
ary, 14, 1779; Brier Creek, March 3, 1779; 
Stone Ferry, June 20, 1779; Stony Point, 
July 16, 1779; Paulus Hook, August 19, 
1779; Chemung (Indians), August 29, 1779; 
Savannah, October9, 1779; Charleston (sur- 
render te the British), May 12, 1780; $Spring- 
field, June 23, 1780; Rocky Mount, July 30, 
1780; Hanging Bock, August 6,1780; San- 
der’s Creek, near Camden, August, 16, 1780; 
King’s Mountain, October 7, 1780; Fish 
Dam Ford, Broad River, November 18, 1780; 
Blackstocks, November 20, 1780; 

January 17, 1781; Guilford, March 15, 1731; 
Hookirk’s Hill, April 25, 1781; Ninety Six- 
(besieged), May and June, 1781; Augusta 
(besieged), May and June, 1781; James- 
town, July 9, 1781; Eutaw Springs, Septem- 
ber 8, 1781; Yorktown (Corwallis surrender- 
ed), October 19, 1781. 
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A Substitute for Coal. 


The proposition to supgrcede coal by the 
use of carbonic gas extracted from chalk has 
been subjected to a practical test, and with 
very satisfactory results. Extracted and ap- 
plied to anthracite, it produces a strong flame 
and heat, and"at so slow a rate ef combustion 
that a good fire was maintained for twenty- 
nine hours in a furnace which heats a church, 
with only fifty-six pounds of anthracite, and 
an equal quantity of chalk mixed with it dur- 
ing that time. , Through the aid of this re- 
markable property of chalk the lignite known 
as shale may be used for the production of 
an illuminating gas to an extent which will 
appear incredible. Even the coarsest clay 
of this singular formation is full of gas, and 
the experiments made in England, though 
imperfect, show that one ton of this sub- 
stance, together with a due proportion of 
chalk, will yield as large an amount of gas 
as eight tons of ordinary coal. From these 
tests the inventor argues that London will b. 
warmed and lighted at half the present cost; 
that smoke, dust, and other nuisances might 
be lighted with gas, and the kitchen fire, with 
some slight alteration in the grate might sup- 
ply the house with light. Finally, lignite and 
anthracite beds would become valuable prop- 
erty, and chalk would be exported as coal is 
now. 

_—_ Ee a 
The Locomotive vs. Superstition. 

When the Nicholas Railway was built, in 
1818, {from St. Petersburg to Moscow, the 
work was done under contracts with Ameri- 
can engineers and the cars and engines were 
supplied from Baltimore by the famous es- 
tablishment of the Winans Brothers. The 
Russian priests oppose every modern innova- 
‘tion and, of course, they were ‘‘ down” on 
the railway. When the road was opened 
they determined to stop it, amd so they went 
in force to a point on the road and set up a 
holy picture to stop the new work of the 
devil. The traim came slowly along and the 
engineer, seeing the picture standing on the 
track, thought there must be a man behind 
it, and so came to a halt. The assembled 
multitude raised a shout and the priests 
calied out that the’saint was all-powerful and 
would prevail against wickedness. The offi- 
cor in charge of the train came out and took 
® survey of the situation. Then he told the 
engineer to run back a quarter of a mile and 
bring the train toa halt. The shouting was 
redoubled and the priests were in the most 
rapturous delight. But their exultation was 
soon changed to grief as the master of cere- 
monies told the engineer, ‘‘ Put on all steam 
and go ahtad without regard to consequences.” 
The engine went ahead, and down fell the 


tion was triumphant and the priests and their 
superstitious followers no longer shouted in 
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conversation took place with the clerk: 
‘*Your name, if you please ?” “Victor Hu- 
go.” “Age?” “Thirty-three.” ‘ Profes- 
sion?” The poet lifted proudly his Olymp 
ian front, and replied with majesty: “Foun. 
der of my school.” ‘Very well. Write 
(turning to a clerk)—write out a passport for 
M. Victor Hugo, age, thirty-three; school- 
teacher.” / 
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Figures for Fancy. 


There 1s iron enough in the blood of 42 
men to make a plow-share weighing 24 


Wild ducks are éstimated to fly 90 miles an 
hour; swallows fly rather faster; and the 
swift flies about 200 miles an hour. 

The cow eats 276 plants, and rejects 218; 
the goat, 449, and 126: the sheep, 387, and 
841; the horse, 262, and 212; the hog, 72, 
and 171. 

In man the temperature of the blood is 2 
degrees; in sheep 102; in ducks 107; in ague 
it falls from 98 to 94; in fever it rises to 102 
or 105. 

The beats in an hour of a commen seconds 
glock are 3,600, and 17,280 a common 
watch; seconds watches beat 18,000 times 
an hour, or five per second. 

When man and woman have attained their 
complete development, they weigh almost 
exactly 20 times as much as at their birth, 
while their stature is about three and one. 
fourth times greater. 

- But two millions of species of land and 
water-animals and plants are believed to ex- 
ist, There are at least 100,000 species of 
plants, and 400,000 of insects only. The 
species in the seas are believed to be still 
more numerous. The number of polypi ex- 
ceeds that of other insects, and the infusorie 
are not numbered, nor are the parasitic 
tribes. The species of the whole may even 
be five millions. If an old species became 
extinct, and a new one were evolved once a 
week, the whole would last 100,000 years. 

About the age of 36 the lean man usually 
becomes fatter, and the fat man leaner. Be- 
tween the years of 43 and 50, his appetite 
fails, his complexion fades, and his tongue 
is apt to be furred upon the least exertion of 

or mind. At this period his muscles 
becomes flabby, his -joints weak, his spirits 
droop, and his sleep is imperfect and unre- 
freshing. After suffering under these con- 
plainis a year, or perhaps two, he stars 
afresh with renewed vigor, and goes on to 
61 or 62, when a similar change takes place, 
but with aggravated symptoms. When 


,these periods have been successively passed, 


the gravity of incumbent years is mon 
strongly marked, and he begins to boast cl 
ea 
Ouriosities of Life. 

Lay your finger on your pulse, and know 
that at every stroke some immortal passes 
to his Maker; some fellow-being crosses the 
river of death; and if we think of it, we 
may well wonder that ft should be so long 
before our turn comes. 

Half of all who live die before seventeen. 

Only one person in ten thousand lives to 
be a hundred years old, and but one iu 4 
hundred reaches sixty. 

The married live longer than the single. 

There is One soldier to every eight persons, 
and out of every thousand born only ninety- 
five weddings takes place. 

If you take athousand persons who have 
reached seventy years, there are of clergy- 
men, orators, and public speakers, fort)- 
three: farmers, forty; workmen, thirty-three; 
soldiers, thirty-two; lawyers, twenty-nine ; 
professors, twenty-seven; doctors, twenty: 
four. 








The woman who has no sense 
and who lives only for herself: € 
who has no sense of love, and w 
compass its devin~ sacrifice, its exqu 
abnegatio#i; and @ °0 % 20 sense 
esty—not one of "". is woman pure 
ly—the woman by whom ™e«n are 
and the world kept pure. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








February - - 1877. 


The pictures offered for 1876 gave the 
highest satisfaction to all who obtained 
them. We propose for 1877 to do still 
better. No teacher should fail to have 
one really good picture ; by this we do 
not mean cheap chromos or lithographs ; 
we mean such. as Goupil and Schaus sell 
to persons of taste in this city, around 
which elegant frames costing from $10 
to $25 are placed. We have purchased 


a number fo: all who subseribe now, or |- 


renew now. Every one of these is worth 
the price of a subscription. They are the 
works of famous artists—produced by 
the Albert-type process—from proof- 
engravings. Every teacher should pos- 
a one of these ; every one is beauti- 
ul, . 


FREE. FREE. FREE, 


A LIST oF 
CELEBRATED PICTURES 
FOR THE 

SUBSCRIBERS 


of the ScHoot Journat for 1877. 


1. The Horse Fair. (Rosa Bonheur). 
2. On the Lake. 
3. The Trysting-Place. 
4- Thorwaldsden’s Ev'’ng. 
5. Thorwaldsden’s Morning. 
6. L’Allegro. 
7, My Sister is Away. 
8. Maragaret and Faust. 
9. The Artist’s Departure. 
10. Congress of Genius. 
t1. Christ Bearing the Cross. 
12. Raphael’s Madonna. 
t3. The Immaculate Conception. 
14. The Christian Graces. 
15. The Centennial Picture of 


Progress. (A Pen Picture 24x36). 


These are all 19x24 inches on heavy 
paper and fit to grace any parlor or pict- 
are gallery in the land. . 


TERMS. 


_ Every subscriber new or old by send- 
ing us $2.50 will receive the JOURNAL 
for one year and one of these pictures 
Dost paid. In ordering, name several as 
your first preference may be gone. This 
opportunity should not be neglected as 
you get a picture worth the price of sub- 
scription. We have a few of the 
“ Superintendents” and “ Sistine Ma- 
donna” left but no Tambourine Player, 
choose these if-you prefer them. They are 
not so large as the above. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK. 


“How to Teacu”—is probably the 
best work on practical teaching yet writ- 
sen. Its authors are City Superintend- 
snt Henry Kiddle, and Assistants Sup- 
erintendents T. F. Harrison and N. A. 

: The retail price is $1.25 ; yet 
we will send it to every subscriber who 
will send in one new name at the time 
he renews and $5.00. We advise every 
teacher to take this opportunity to pur- 
chase a volume that no teacher should 
be without. We offer this as we desire 
to retain our old subscribers, not only, 
but remunerate them for their efforts in 
obtaining us new ones. 





We have sent a bill to each one whose 


subscription has expired, with a special | 


offer to those who sent us new stbscrib- 
ers. If any have not received it fet him 
write for it. Every friend of the JouRNAL 
with a little effort, can aid us in increas- 


What the Papers Say. 


The New York ScHoo. JouRNAL is one of 
the best educational journals published. 
7 Appleton’s Monthly. 


he New York ScHoon JouRNAL is laden 
with literary sweets of all kinds.” 
N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The New York Scnoont JournaL. The 
circulation of the JouRNAL is rapidly in- 
creasing, a result due to the excellence of its 
matter. Evening Post. 


The New York ScHooL JOURNAL is well 
edited, and contains a full resume of educa- 
tional views of interest. Chicago Teacher. 


The New York Scooe@. JouRNAL is the 
only weekly educational journal in the Uni- 
ted States. It 1s replete with matters of in- 
terest not only to teachers, but to all classes 
of intelligent readers. New York San. 


The New York ScHoo. JOURNAL is wide 
awake ; its editorials are of a practicul char- 
acter and well written. Pa. School Journal. 


The New York ScHooL® Journat is full 
of interesting matter. New York Tribune. 


The New York Scnoon JouRNAL—a wor. 
thy exponent ef educational news . 
Staats Zeitung. 


The New York ScHoo. JouRNAL is a val- 
uable auxiliary to the educational interests 
of the day. Forest and Stream. * 


{The New York ScHoo.t Journat is one of 
the representative exponents of our national 
progress in this (educational) science. 

. Home Journal. 


The New York Scuool. JoURNAL, a first 
class representative of our educational inter- 
ests. Evening Mail. 


The New York Scnoo, JouRNAL,—its 
pages give promise of usefulness. 
Lewisburg Chronicle, 


The New York Scnoo, Journat—Both 
editorial and selections are carefully prepar- 


ed. New York Witness, 


Itjcontains reading of interest to the teach 
ers and pupils. New York Times. | 


New York Scuoot JourNnaL—lIn its brave 
advocacy of the rights, interests and welfare 
of the teaching fraternity, it has proved a 
great benefactor. Harkness Magazine. 


The New York Scnoo. JouRNAL.—As an 
educational newspaper this is probably the 
best publication in the world. 

N. Y. State Educational Journal. 


New York Scnoot JouRNAL.—We know 
of no paper more ay: 


stematically-eondacted. 
Index Niagarensis. § 


ing our list and receive full remunera-} |New York Scuoon JouRNAL—Every teach- 


| WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


Homes for All. 
A BOOK. FOR THE PEOPLE, 


SHOWING PLANS; ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE ViLLAs AND TEN CoTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- | 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





fReduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) @ 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, : 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price........e-+eseeeeees ec e-cccccece $3.00 





CONTENTS. 
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ist and 2d story plans o!) 
plate. 
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Perspective o 
9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
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Prats 10. . 
Puars 11. 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
Prats 12. ive view. 
Pate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 


Plate 14. t 
1b. ve view of a Villa, Plans 


to Design 
Plate 16, 1st and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
indicated on 
Plate 17. ve view. 
Plate 18. ist and 2dstory plansof a Brick Villa, 
Piste 19 @ view. 
20. ve view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
21. ist and 24 story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
Perspective view. 
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tion for it. 


w should have /t. at Madisonen sis. 


17 Warren 8t., N.Y. 


FIFTY 
CcCOOD BOOKS 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself 
Schmidt's History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Rarnard’s Oral Training Lessons., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools’ 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF, 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster, 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 
o Teaches and Parent. © 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 


h | Jewell’s School Government, 


Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark’s Building of a Brain, . 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Educaticn of Wo 
men, 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa‘ion. 

Mansfield’s American Education. 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


_ ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY TIVE, 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 





Girls. 

| Mayhew’s Universal Education. 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching, ° 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


a 


| ' TwoDoLLaRs; ™ 


| Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
} Life. 

THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianiem. 


The above named volumes will be 
| mailed post paid on receipt of price, 


ADDRESS 
Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 


17 WaAkREN St. 
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MARK TWAIN'S 


SELF-PASTING. . “SCRAP BOOK. 

















Now Is the Time to Form 


SCRAP BOOK CLUBS 


This book is one of the most convenient things for 
anybody and everybody who cares to preserve news- 
paper clippings or and choice bit of information, which 
would otherwise be lost, 

Each page is prepared to re¢eive your scrap or clip- 
pings, without further trouble or annoyance. The 
most convenient scrap book made, 


No, 1, size 714x10.in, half cloth, paper, each...... $1.15 
™ 4, ‘* = full cloth, stam ,each .. 2.00 
“6, * “ full leather, each .......... 2.50 
* 4. “ 101¢x12\, half cloth, paper, each...... 1.50 
*12, 10%x12%, full cloth, stamped, each... 2.75 
“mM, « 10% x1214, BS, GEEBU 2. cc scccce 3.50 


Copies mailed on receipt of pric2. For sale by book- 
sellers and stationers. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO,, 
Blank Book Manafacturers, 
119 and 121 WILL aAM ST., NEW YORK. 


‘Miusic. books for. Schools 


ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. “?:.°,.3° 


is already a “ proved and prized” book in a multi- 
tude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3, and 4 parts, by 
Emerson & TILDEN. 

Equally good are the older Hour of Singing, $1, 
by Emerson & TrLpEen, Choice Trios, ($1, ) for 3 Fe- 
male Voises, by W. 8, TrLpen, and Deem’s Solfeg- 
gi, (75ct#.) which has exercises in Italian style, 


THE ENCORE. creccssrat aw a Singing Schoot 


book, is also a practically good class book for High 


Schools, 

THE WHIPPOORWILL. (rise. etic: 
PERKINS, (author 

of “Golden Robie”), is filled with genial, pleasing 

songs for Common Schools, 

American School Music Readers, Sook I, 
(35 cts.) Book TI. (50 cts.) Book ITI, (50 cts.) are well- 
made Graded note readers, by Emerson & Tilden, 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, (35 cts.) Shining Riv- 
er, (35 cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 





Either book mailed post free for retail price, 


L}OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Cy,, J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapway Successors to Lax & WALKER, 
Phila 


NewYork 
A GREAT OFFER! lass. finns 
° neowe Hard Times 

dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for eush or Install- 
ments or to + wot ppete for than ever _ before 
offered, GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOné& ORGANS are the BEST 
— AGENTS WANTED. Lllustraied Cat- 
ues Mailed. A liberal discount to Teachers, 

s, Churches, ele, Sheet music at half price. 

THORAC E WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 

. == TESTIMONIALS. &, 

The New Y ork Times says; ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ’ is ae vatttifal titel instrument, sold for 
a modest price, and isa marvel in its way. Its taste- 
fully designed framework is artistically pleasing to the 
eye, but it is the musical peculiarities which must 
commend it to the taste of the public, and in this re- 
spect the ‘Orchestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestral 
instrument is simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half ogtave bells, and the artistic effect» capa- 
ble of being produced by the player are singularly 
fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
[Christian Union. 





' 
The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 


best, We are enabled to speak of these instruments 


with confidence, from personal knowledge ,--(N. Y. E- 
vangelist, 

We can speakof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowh 
quality.--(Christian T 


coe being of the very best 
lligencer, 


The ATLAS 

Health- 

Lift, 
(EASTLAKE STYLE.) 


Prices Reduced to 


$60. for the BEST grade. 
Entirely Superior in Every Respect. 


—BFCAUSE= 
EVERY LIFT INCREASES FROM MINIMUM TO 
MAXIMUM, AND DECREASES IN THE SAME RA- 


—TIO, HENCE— 
NO CONSTANT FIXED, — TO OVERCOME, 
A VARI ABLES ONE EQUALLY PLEASANT TO 


EAK OR STRONG. 
For Gunton or Terms address 








W.A. KNIGHT, M.D., Worcester, Mass. , $12 








’ 9 ’ 
with most of his other styleagmpy be had of all deal- 


JOSEPH “ifs & ae $1 JORY 84, BT. 
H ae R cA Dri | 





Sy ot Mr, Paimer' former 
NEW AND. BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
6 The mm Herald’ 


ng ee 


is the 
‘Song 
over 


timate successor 
a whe ha aay 








The greatest interest in all nations and in ovr own 


ry of 100 years, makes this book “an 
seoter Gant any diame 3 books in one, Beautifully 
ee Low price, quick sales, extra terms. 

Address J. OC. McCvapr & Co,, Philadelphia. Pa. 





Common-Sense Rockers and 
ia Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, #9 roomy, 80 easy- 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort, and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New-York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to, 

F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 





EEP’S CUSTOM “> “a made to measure, 
The very best, 6 for 
Kee 


s PATeNT "PARTLY. MADe DRe8SS SHIRTS, 
Very 6 for $7. 

On receipt of price either of the above, with an ele- 
gant sett of gold-plated collar and sleeve buttons, will 
be delivered free'in any place reached by direct ex- 
cept hoy and the ae Samples and 


directions for free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING co., 
165 and 167 Mercer street, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
190 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, o., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising im 

this paper, 
Estimates tarnished free, Send for @ 








100 DECALCOMANTIE PICTURES, 
pot LS fe Dict) } easily 
comes of pt ~My cor aay 
Five, a a 
pee de mak! jroees San Vine of Soy Leaves foci 3 


sue fins with every. order, All post pala, 















PWRITES 10 HOURS: 


The 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTU! 
heat CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD 


oo a aa wn Wait One ing wit writ fe 


10 to 15 
Hours, 
OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 

. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 





Is specially notable not only f r the excel- 
lence, but for the great variety of its contents 
and the beauty of its illustrations. Among 
the more noteworthy articles there is an illus- 
trated paper op 


‘*Norway and the Norsemen.”’ 
Pror. BoyEson, an Americanized Norwe- 
, of Cornell University. Grn. McCLEn. 


begins with 
“‘A Winter on the Nile.’’ 


in which he discusses the Khedive’s army and 
system of internal improvements, &c. CLAR 
ENCE COOK, in his paper on HOUSEHOLD AND 
HOME DECORATION, takes up such practical 
matters as bedroom furniture, vpen fires and 
furnace heat, gas and kerosene lights, blue 
and white china. Mr. BARNARD’s paper 


The English Workingman’s Home.”’ 
describes the Shaftesbury Building Associa- 
tion in London, with illustrations of houses 
for workingmen. 


‘What Our Churches Cost Us ”’ 


shows the relative cost of church-work. 
Other illustrated papers are::a sketch ol 
John Burroughs (with portrait); “Liverworts 
aud Ferns,” by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick ; “ Day 
Dreams,’’-a poem of New England life, and 
“ Papa Hoorn’s Tulip,” an extravaganza with 
laughable silhouettes by Howard Pyle. 


DR.HOLLAND’S NOVEL, 
“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 
gives us bright and breezy discussions of va- 
tious themes on buvard an ocean steamer, fol- 
lowed bya collision and shipwreck, the story 

of which is most graphically told 

In a light vein are “ My friend Moses,” by 
John Habberton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
a talk “Concerning Cheapness,” by Charles 
Carroll ; and “‘ Ghosts,” a short story by Isa 
bella T, Hopkins. 


*‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” & 
is fully sustained in interest and power. 
r There are 8 by R. H. Stoddard, “H. H.” 
Dr. Holland, Charles de Kay, R. W. Gilder, 
and Constantina E, Brooks. 

In “ Topics of the Time;” Dr. Holland dis- 
cusses “ ‘The Chinese in San Francisco,” “The 
Moral Value of Physical Strength, ” and 
“The Disease of Mendicancy.” “The Old 
Cabinet ” is about ‘‘ Charlotte Bronte,” “Sav- 
age Life in the City,” = American Authors 
and English Critics,’’ “ Pictures,” and “ Essi- 
poff.” “ Home and Society’’ is given up to 
the third of the “ Letters to a Young Moth- 
er.” “ Culture and Progress’’ has a new fea- 
ture in a regular letter from London on 
“English Books.” ‘The World’s Work” 
and “ Bric-a-Brac” are excellent, and the 
whole constitutes almost a model number of 
of this unrivaled magazine. 


15 Months for #4. 
To new subscribers who wish to get the open- 
ing chapters of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” we 
will send 15 numbers for $4, beginning with 
the me “ery Midsummer Holiday number 
(Aug. 76), and ending with Oct."77. $4 a 
year; 35 cents a number. Postage prepaid. 


ScrRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
* THE AMERICAN. 
Journal of Microscopy 


THE MICROSCOPE has now become such an im: 
tant assisant in 8 


out a knowledge of the best methods of using it, and 
of the advances made by its employment. THE JOUR- 
NAL OF MICROSCOPY aims to give thie knowledge in 
simple but thoroughly accurate and trustworthy form. 

It addresses itself to the Naturliet, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Physician, and the general reader, and it 
isso simple, a and thorough, that it must 





prove to vantage of every one owning even a 
pocket caguiter to take it. 

It is the scientific journal in the world. 
Twelve to sixteen 8vo pages, month, print- 
ed on good paper, and well illust: for 50 cts per 

r. Now in its Send foa free speo- 
m copy. Address 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPY, 
Box 4875, New York City. 


E FELUSyY 











home. ta ted, Outfit and 
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TIE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 
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NAN’S interesting series of Travel-Sketches |; 





yer ee 


r GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 
No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 

New Style of Gold Quill Pen, e Send Stamp for Circular, 

Scribner for January.|To ‘Teachers. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 
This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
from the one now in force, and 


| will be followed by changes in thousands 


ofschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out. 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade his 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York ScuHcoL 
JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one. 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 


Set, No. 1. 


contains ro minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 


Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00, 





Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
s Set, No. 4. 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, 
Set, No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. . 
Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, | Price $13. 
A Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 
as Ser, No. 8,’ 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case.g Price $25. 
& Larger collections will be furnished if 


desired. Address, < 
New Yor« Scuooi Journat. 
17 Warren St. 


* New Yorx. 


$56 t0 $77 275.viedinn® soya” Mans 
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Cash Capital, $200,000. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelasarance Company, 


_ of NEW YORK. 
Office, No..157 Broadway. 


M. V. B. FOWLER, ~ President, 
* DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 


cA NEW JOURNAL. 


The Educational Weekly, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





4 








The Result of a Consolidation of Seven 
Leading Monthlies in the States of 


WISCONSIN, 
MICHIGAN, 
ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, 
KENTUCKY, 
NEBRASKA. 
ee. 


, Editor-in-Chief, 
Prof. WILLIAM F. PHELPS. 
Associate Editors ; 


Prof. EDWARD OLNEY, 
Hon. J. M. GREGORY, 
Hon, NEWTON BATEMAN. 





The Grandest Achievement in Educational 
Journalism ever Effected in 
this Country. 


Circulation at the Outset 
Nearly 10,000 Copies. 
Strongest, Freshest, Broadest, 
Neatest Educational Journal ever 
Printed in America, 


SIXTEEN PAGES, SIZE OF 
N. Y. NATION. 


The and 


THE 


Subscription Price only $2.50 per Year, or 
$2.00 in Clubs of Five. 





Send for Specimen Copy to 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
170 Clark St., CHICAGO, 


TRY IT A YEAR. 


t's AMERICAN. JOURNAL OF EDU- 
Cc 


ATION will show the people who pay 
the taxes, not only what our teachers and 
school officers are doing, but the necessity 
for this work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for the 
more prompt and liberal payment of the ex- 

mses necessary to sustain the schools 

ence the teacliers-and the. school officers 





should see to it that copies are taken and |° 


circulated in every school district in the 
United States. 

N. B. Remittances must be made by post- 
office orders or registered letters or draft on 
St. Louis. Weare responsible for no losses 
on money otherwise sent. The subscription 
price, including postage, which must be pre 
paid, is $1 60 a year. Sample Copies 15 
cents. Address 


J. B. Merwin, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
North Sevenrs Sr., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a day sure made by Agents 





$10 W$25sece5.0% 


our —— Pieture 
$4 sent for 75 cts, Milustrated Ca’ free, 
J, H. "S SONS, BOSTON. 1830, 


AILED FREE 
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MOORE'S STAIN OR INK ERASER 


A Bottle of this Eraser, which is invaluable 
schools 


to every it, Bookkeeper, Teachers of 
in the land, for removing 
kinds of Ink from paper, Lndelible fruit and wine 
Stains, iron rust and nitrate of silver without the least 
inary to o= ang slam of pede: mill bo forward- 
to iss On receipt of 50 cts. or $4 dozen 
by edpdeen, Address JOS. M co., 


AGENTS WANTED, 127 W. Madison st. Chicago 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} e 


BRADBURY Piano. 








Have Manufact’d 4 in use 14,000 Instruments 


entertainm in rence to all others the 
front booed edvury Plan, it excels in cinging 


Dr, Jas. MoCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury | is 


i 


Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted orice list. . 

® FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
fer and Successor to Wm. B, ) 


i vervennirnay 


Late 
No. 14 and Sth Avenue, N. 
Factory and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 





send for a Circular. 


Choice! Charming!! Cheap!!! 


THE NURSERY. 
@A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUsTRATED. — PUBLISHED MonTaLy, 
vanes, Ua tend th cto Sample oe os 
Premium List. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bloomfield Street, Boston, 





A CARD. 
PICTURES 


AT PANIC PRICES! 
reoscopic Views 75 cents mail 
des for 10 cents, ten Album wey, B 3 
American and Foreign, Whok 
Address, 
J.C. HENRY & CO., 
(leus’ Fail«, N. ¥ 


E 








DETROIT SEED CO., Detrots, mick 





Mn ee Sahn meg apy 
the voice as an sccompaniment, to its 
sym mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 

From personal an with this firm we - 
endorse as fullest 
page hohe arty Kooy Piancl te cor Fone 
ing for thelr. so list and poi be wn 

or rom 
sta aphodehensqeend teal plawes or erga. They are 
Mrs, U.S, Grant, Wash’n. Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, 0. 
Gen. O. E. Babcock, Wash, Dr. O. N. Sims, Mad, | 
Gen. W.H. .Sec,W, Dr. J, M. Reid, N.Y. 
DD. Bort Wash, Puilip Phat we 
. D, r , N.Y. 

. Dolano, Sec, Int. Rev Cocktnan NY | 
P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. W.G. Fischer, Phila, Pa. 
Robt. Bonner, N. ¥. Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Grand Central Hotal N. ¥. Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
St. Nicholas H: N. ¥. Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Gen. O. O, Hi Wash. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D. 

E.8. Janes, N.Y. Rev. Thos. Guard. 

Rev.Dr, John McClintock. Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Dr; Jas, Cummins. Conn: Sands st. Ch B’klyn. 
Rev.W.M. Punshon, Lond. asa, Paul, 
T. 8. Artivar, Phila. t Se BS iley- 
Dr. J. Chambers, Phila, @ Rev. J. 8, .¥. 
At-Gen, Williams, Wash, "" Rev. L. Cinn: 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago » E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev BR. M. Hatgold Cinn. O. ; Alvord, U. 8. Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage— Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk 


Mrs. J. T. BENBHDIOT'’s 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
. ‘ 
7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY includes al! the t ranches r 
"THE wee | education. of Young Ladies. 
A COURSE is adapted for children from fourto nine years o 

| THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branchesoc 
English educat' .a. wes 
| THE COL! sGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branche 
| mighest Coll: giate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST sRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction >f History, the higher Mather »tics. Languages, Literature, etc, 

The facilities furnished for the acquiremeat ot wioaern Languages are unsurpassed 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. ; ; 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
sminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Aft. 

#For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils 
rom $60 to $225 ; for Family: Pupils, Lioard and Tuition, $800, ye 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take gréat pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views cf education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her scund judgment, her well-furnished 
mind, her cons@entious faithfulness, ard her patient industry ave the highest attributes 
of the teacher! HOWARD CROSBY 

Reference }g4made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles ‘ 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt.; A. S. Hatch 
| Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., 

* Jersey City..N. J.; 











equisite for the Moral, Menta’ 


S taught in the 





t : J.™ Chicago, Ill. ; 
Walter Carter, Esq., of Cartér & Bros., New York. 


PARK INSTITUTE, 
VENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 

An English and Latin School for Boys. 





} 


beneeneee 


"THE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ges: 

maa, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmanshiy 
}and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg: 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for smail boys. Gym: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessiou 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by an) 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic and 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. ‘The school is patron 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers, TEnms—$80, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, uccording to class. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
s@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 24. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 


THE NATIONAT SERIES. 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete ir 
every branch of insttuction, the most uniformly excellent, avd the 

Ps coral Series of School and College Text Books ever issued | 
neludes amor g others the following : 








most universally 
a single publishing house, bh 


Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Serlex. 

ker & Watson's National Readers, Watson's Independe cade 

rker & Watson's National Spellers, Watron's fat - + - Seetlons 
Monteith & McNally's Geographies Montejth's Independent Geography 
Davies Complete Mathematice. Peck's Short Arithmetie- : 1 
Clark's Eng eh Grammars. Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar 
Emma Willard’s Historice. ; Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Beers Round-hand Penmanship. Steele's 14 Weeks Course in cach Scie ace, 
Peck * Ganot's Phi hy Wood's Botanist aud Florist, 
Jarvis's Physiology and Laws of Health. Peabody's Moral l’hilosophy. 
Porter's Chemistrics. Worman's French Echo, 
Wood's Botanies Worman's German Series, 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literature Searing's Virgil's Anecid, 
Pujol’s French Course. Jepeon'’s Muric Readers, 
Chapman's American Drawing. 





Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 
The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Publications wil! 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it, 

Theo “ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr’ vutors the 
best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per innum, Sample copy 
Ten Cents. : 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 2113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 


112 Camp Sirect, 
AEW YORK. SHICAGO. 


NEW ORLEANS 





SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
FLORIDA, ORANQECO., W. Y. 








MRS, G.W.SEWARD, . - “7-45 2° © = © Principal. 
For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 
per year, $320. 


‘he Academic Year is divided into two terms ~f twenty weeks each ; the first com- 
mencing September 14, the second February 1 
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New York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


No. {7 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





Wiiu1aM H. Farret, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. KE.ioce, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
— 10: —— 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance. Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency seni by mail 
ts at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 10, 1877. 


The columns.of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 





— “—_—eoer-—-- 


GovERNoR Rosinson thinks that eleven dollars a 


year is too much to pay for the education of a child 


in the Empire State. It must be done cheaper. We 


have had governors heretofore who made earnest rec- 


ommendation in their messages that the common- 


schools should be fostered, that better buildings should 


be built, and better teachers employed. Not so with 
Governor Robinson. 


—_ + >. Oe ++ -— -——— 


THE normal school has done more than any one in- 





and by conipel recog@ition. 


2 oe > 





THE report of the Superintendent of Truancy for 
this city will be read with a good deal of interest.— 
The idea of compelling parents to send their children 
to school is a novel one, and repugnant to the Amer- 
ican mind. Parents have supposed the personal free- 
dom enjoyed in this country to be limitless ; and that 
they-could give an education to their children or not 
as suited their purses or their ‘tastes. The law has'ak 
ways said the parent must properly ily 


The next step has been to réqjtire a certain. amount of 
instruction to be given each 


ment nearly all are agreed, but as to the precise mode 
by which this information shall be forced on the child 
there are varying opinions. ‘The work done by the 


into the schools if possible ; if not, into reformatories. 


life. 
——————@ <=> © —-9- 


JERSEY CITY. 





strumentality in making the common Schools of New Charles Siedler, Hon. Leon Abbott, John A. Mc 


York serviceable to the people. 


itself into an effort to qualify the teachers. 


ous <-<2D 6 @- 0——— 


But some would tell us that not all the graduates 
of a normal school become teachers, that some entcr 


other professions, that the young ladies get married. 


The last fact is probably well grounded. They all sign 
a contract to teach—but marriage is a good cause 
enough to set aside the contract. As to the charge 
that the graduates do not become teachers, figures] VANDERPOEL, WILKINS, 
show a different result. A personal knowledge of this 
matter in respect to the Albany Normal School com- 
pels the statement that its graduates have become ear-| from the 7th for the same ; from the 10th fora new 
nest and successful teachers—some remaining such 
for many years, all well repaying the State for its gra- 


tuitous instruction. 


however, personal testimony is offered. 
ee e— 





sion. 


to ask the attention of our representatives to common- 
It is believed that all parties will 


school interests. 


There is no such 
thing as a school without a TEACHER ; the TEACHER 
is the life and soul of the school ; the school is good 
in just the proportion that the TEACHER is good..— 
Hence, every effort to benefit the school must resolve 


No money the’state has paid out | ditional teacher in 
has made so handsome a_ return as that expended on 
that school: as to the other schools the same facts are 
undoubtedly true of them ; ‘in the case of this one, 


94 per cent. ALPHA. 


~~ —2ee > 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The Boardiof Education. 


The Commissioners met Feb. 7th. 


WHEELER, WATSON, 
WETMORE, WALKER, and Woop. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


12th asking for an appa intion ss $1,275, also for an ad- 


chase lots; from the 15th as to re . from the 17th for 
an appropriation of $1109 to pay 


from the 18th asking that a rule be ad requiring 


; trom the 22nd nominating Mr. Thos. G. William- 


son for V. P. of M. D. of G. 8. No. 69; 


advertise for proposals for steam-heating apparatus. 


agree in having a recognition of them planted in the | Seated and 3,000 copies ordered to be printed. 


Constitution. 


done nothing but appoint a commission to perform 
clerical duties. But the funds set apart for education, 
should be sacredly guarded for the benefit of the chil- 
dren not only, but generously increased. Every state 
should be required to see that the children within its 
borders have the privileges of a common school edu- terpreted. 
These things for the present must be laid 


cation, 


Thn Annual Report of the Superintendent of T: 
The general-government has as yet| was presented. a uperintenden ruancy | commendation of the Committee on Salaries and 
resented a communication in 


ted 
The City Superintendent 
regard to Grammar School No. 12. 
t Hazeltine objected to this going on the minutes. 
On the question of its refereace to a committee :— 


complaint against the conduct of a trustee. 











° Cr: oy td 4 
child, and of late years publi¢s@pinion has demanded’ 
of him that he shall ‘bring up"his children properly; 
if not the authorities will take"them. out of his control. | 


will be in ten or twenty years from now the ‘danger- | proposed to him. 
ous class’—thieves, pickpockets, burglars and murder- | 8% *ppropriated by the Board ot E. and A.can be used 
ers. This class should be raided on at once ; put them | ated ; that the 


Grath, Jas R. Mercer, H. M. Sanborn, Wm. L. Dick- 
inson and Chas. C. fewell: The school was organized 
in’72. Inthe year ending '73, seventy scholars enter- | the 
ed. In the year ’74, 162 scholars ; in "75, 350 ; in "76, titled to the same privileges as the departments of the city 
470. The average attendance for the four years is 


From theTrustees of First Ward for an appropriation ; complaint of J. Klein, 


form, eleo for the payment of bills in the Clerk's office, also Boyoe 
for appropriation for steam heating apparatus; from 11th 
ior permission to purchase a site for P. 8. No. 89; from the of Mr. B. W. Maples, P. M. D. G. 8. 


; also to advertise for propos- j 
als to enlarge G. 8, 39 ; from the 18th for authority to pur- |S: 


teachers to give two week’s notice of their intention to re— 
sign ; from the 20th for an inspection of ceilings of school | ¥®* © preside was in 


GRAVE matters are before the Congress now in ses- buildi from the 28d for an | ®ve the rank ot Vice Principal 


It had been the plan of friends of education | additional teacher in P. D. G. S. No. 61, also for enlarg- ape PP: 
ment of G. 8. No. 62, also for payment of teachers, also to | 525, for supplies, etc. Also o gon for Sting Up P. 8. No. 


The Annual Report of City Superintendent was pre- | $262 for extra work in P. D. 87. Adopted 


Mr. Walker said that one of the communications should y ie gilatere y 

roperly go to the office of the Sup’t so as to be put into good | fands may be ” as is done ty} the 
lish; if found it would ba curiosity ; still it could be a in- | ments. : 

The other was evidently a personal matter, a 

The statute | Messrs J. c . Cary, E. D. , 

provides that a charge against « school officer can be sustain- | grew, P. H. Grunenthal, J. Walsh, M.J A. O’Donnell, and 


aside for amore opportune’ time’ | Bat they will by | & BY! the Board of Education. Bat it must be made by a 


tax-payer at now the tofateacher. If 
it isan should go to the Teacher’s Commit. 
If it a committee we can int one. 


tee. pour! 
of the FD. should go to. the Woard of Prasiens, ether ce 


all who had ill oe sneer teacher oy ee  padeoore 
a pe here, moved that a to the Committee 
on By-Laws, the other to the Committee on Teachers. 


Mr. a | it was ee _ — it 
not w This princi suffered so long 
Shatite 1h she must appeal to the of Education. 


Mr. Walker said that several matters were before us, (1) 
ee ge of hale PD one (2) one from the — 
‘ princi . D. complaining against the Trus- 
tee (Prom the same body cumeiaiaten against Principal 


was certain the whole matter should go before 
’s committee. . 3 
refused to divide the matter and it was refered 
Committee. 










% 





REPORTS. 


ttee on Salaries and Economy sent in a report; 
msidered the reduction from the estimate of 


; 


> 4, 
between, the ages of the had tak easures to ascertain whether 
eight and fourteen. As to the wisdom of this require- eee soup anlasien eoald bo festoved ; and pre- 


rt of asub-committee thereon—Messrs. Wood 
Vanderpoel, Dowd, Beardslee, Walker and Hazeltine ; this 
sub.Committee say that the prereent Board of Apt. cannot 
alter the proceedings cf the former Board ; and the present 
Board were not p red to say whether they would or 


superintendent during the past year has been a most | would not. supply a deficiency under the appropriation for 
valuable one. There is a large number of boys who salaries, should there be any at the last of the year; they 


give the answer of the Corporation Counsel to the questions 
(See report of last meeting.) He says the 
for the specific purposes only for which they were appropri- 
rd of Education could not use the money 
appropriated for one purpose for another ; that power only 
resides in the Board of B and A., and only then for “De- 


See that they have the elements of useful knowledge : | partments of the City Government,” and not in relation to 
add to this a trade if possible, and start them well in | *h¢ Board of Education, which is not a department ; that 


any balance unexpended'in 1876 cannot be transferred to 
its credit for 1877. .- 

Mr. Walker said it was a very important matter. All oth- 
er Departments had elasticity ; they could transfer the 
amounts appropriatea from one fund to another, while wo 


The graduating exercises of the class of ’77 of the had certain sums given us for certain things, and we must 
Jersey City High School took place at the Tabernacle 


on Thursday evening, Jan. 25. The exercises were es- | should ae, an act and sae it to Ler ~ oy for its consid- 
says composed by graduates, and recitations. The Her ane Cont up 0 reentien to that ofibet. 


expend them for these purposes and for no other. 
Mr. Wateon said it would be best that the Committee 


Mr. Wheeler thought any radical change should be made 


diplomas were then presented by the President of the} only upon careful consideration. 
Board of Education, Mr. John W. Pangborn, after 
which there were seven medals presented by Hon. ant So. Deen of 


Mr. Hazeltine explained that the position was simply this ; 
ucation should have the same privileg- 
es asthe other departments, and expend the money rimnso dl 
ing to its judgment. 
Mr. Kane moved to amend so that the act proposed should 
be considered at a special session. Adopted. 
The committee recommend that lication be made to 
Legisiature so that the Board of Education shall be en- 


governmment. 


The Committee on By-Laws to whom the communication 
of Mies Franklin, Principal of P. D. G. 8. No. 12, reporting 
violations of the By-Laws, recommend the same to be refer- 
ed to the Committee on Teachers. Also to pay Mr. Edward 
Miller $55.88, deducted from June pay roll. 

The Normal College Committee reported in favor of ac- 
cepting gift of fossil rocks from H. C. Beckwith. Adopted. 

The Supply Comwittee réported that Ivison, Blakeman 
and Taylor will supply Swinton’s Elementary Geography 
for 67 cents, the complete do. for $1.08, and the contract 


Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, ConEN, Down, | ¥®# *mended at that figure. 
GoULDING, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, KxeLuy, Kanz, PLACE, 


The Colored School Committee recommended to appeint 
0. 2. 


West | Miss Annie L. Dias as assistant in P. D. Col. School 


Adopted. 


The Committee on Teachers recomended to refer the 
against Principal of P. D. G. 8. No. 


’| 28 to Trustee of 6th Ward. Also to appoint Miss Helen EF. 


Principal P. 8. No. 38; also to appoint Miss Mary 
Morris Principal P 8. No. 44. Also to accept the resigna- 
0.19, Adopt- 
Also to appoint Miss Charlotte H. Stearns V. P. P. D. G. 
. No. 62. 


Mr. Dowd said that he intended to place himself on the 


lls, also relative to gas | President’s platform—not to have any more Vice Principals. 
Appropriation, also for an iron stairway in P.S. No. 28; 


Mr. Baker moved that the motion lie over. 

Mr. Halsted said the over which this teacher 

ér building and hence the posi- 

tion was one of responsibility and Le vp proper she should 
a over, 


The Finance;Committee rted appropriation of $28,- 


88 ; also to pay bill of W. C. Also of 


Mr. Wheeler moved to reconsider the{disposition of the re- 


ar hy $ 
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W. L. Gaddis, for ten“nights service in pu 
Also to omit closing exercises of Brontng High School Aa: 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr, West introduced a resolution protesting against the 
bill proposed by James W. Gerard in the State Senate ,for a 
Sanitary Inspector of the Public Schools. Adopted. 

Mr. Baker, that a By-Law be framed so that the Boards of 
Trustees organize on the 2nd Monday in January. 

Also to amend By-Laws so that no more Vice Principals 
shall be appeinted, 

Also that the services of all special teachers (with the ex- 
ception ot Drawing) be dispensed with on and after Sept. 1 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 

The City Supt. sent in a communication asking the at- 

‘ tention of the rd to want of harmony existing between 
the princi of the female and primary departments: of 
G. 8. No. 12. To teachers. ‘ 

The Comptroller sent ina communication asking atten- 
tion to provisions of the charter as to limiting expense co 
appropriation. 

The assistant teachers of G. 8S. No. 29, Misses Wright, 
Neligan and Foley, appeal from the action of First ward 
trustees in reducing salaries. . 

From J. D. Emack, relative to slates for schools. 

From Superintendent of Nautical School transmitting an- 
nual report. 

The Inspectors ot the Fifth district, Messrs. Agnew, Kim- 
ball and Abbe, sent their annual report ; they recommend 
for the primary schools a half hour's intermission at noon. 
and dismission at 2 o’clock ; that the clase books should be 
uniform ; they deprecate the multiplicity of School books ; 
regret the action of the Board of App. and Estimate in 
cutting down the amount asked for the schéols ; they deem 
the ventilation is better tha. exists at the homes of the chil- 
dren ; thiak no payeion is needed to visit the schools ; rec- 
ommend that the buildings be made perfectly safe against 


fire. ; 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
TRUANCY. 


To the Board of Education : 


GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the year 1876 of the operations of this department 
under the act ‘to secure the children the benefits of an ele- 
mentary education,’ gommonly known as the Compulsory 
Education act. 

There have been 14,719 cases investigated by the Agents 
of Truancy during. this period, of which number 3,966 have 
been found to be truants and 401 non-attendants. The ben- 
eficial effects of checking truancy in its incipiency, is shown 
by the fact that only 598 of this number of true“ts have 
been reported more than once, as appears by the following 
schedule. f 

When it is found impossible to induce children to attend 
school, it is the invariable practice te urge the parents to 
place them in some reformatory, rather than to have them 
brought before the courts and have them committed. This 
meets the requirements ofthe law, and at the same time 
leaves to the parents the selection of the reformatory to 
which their truant children are to be sent, to receive the 
benefits of an elementary education. By reference to the 
following schedule it will be found fhat 131 have been thus 
committed, and but 122 brought before the courts. 

The following table is a summary of the work done by 
the Agents of Truancy during the year— 


Total number of cases investigated, 14,719 

The number not classed as truants is. 10,099 

They were kept at home for various causes. 

The number of truants returned to school is, . 3,966 
na “« street loafers placed in “ 401 
“ “ children put in reformatory insti- 

tutions, ‘ : 253 


The total number therefore put in schools is 4,620. 


Thus, of the 8,966 truants returned to school 1,282 were 
taken from the streets by the agents. 

It often happens that after a warrant is issued, but "before 
the child is arrested, news of the issue is obtained by the 
child or its parents, and the child makes haste to get into 
school before the warrant is served. In such cases, if the 
child shows a disposition to attend school with regularity, 
the complaint is, upon the orderof the Superintendent, with 
drawn, and the watrant cancelled. rv is 

The of procedure when an Agent of Truancy de- 
sires to have an arrest made is as follows ; 

First. A written application is made by the agent to the 
Superintendent of Truasey, in which is set forth a statement 
of the character, school attendance and general history of 
the child. If, after a personal examination of the agent by 
the Superintendent, the facts in the case indicate such a vio- 
lation of the law as would seem to call for the use of force, 
the application receives the written approval of the super- 
intendent.. Second. The application is then laid for approv- 
al before the President of the Board of Education. Third. 
The necessary approval having been obtained, the agent 
makes a formal complaint before a police justice, upon 





which a warrant is issued, placed for execution in the hands 
of a police officer attached to this department, and the party 
named therein arrested. A hearing before the court is then 
had, the evidence of those interested is taken, and the case 
disposed of according to the judgment of the justice. 
During the year amendments have been made to the sta- 
tute relating to compulsory education, and also to the pro 
visions, arrangemepts, rules and regulations made in con- 
formity thereto. The effect of these changes has been to 
widen the scope of the law, by conferring upon the Board of 
Education the power of appointing officers to perform those 


*| duties which, under the original law, devolved upon the 


trustees of the wards. The enforcement of fines and the 
examination into the situation of all children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, employed in stores, facto- 
ries and other establishments, now rests upon the officers 
connected with this department. 

The first section of the law obliges all persons having the 
control of children to place under instruction ll between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, unless physically or 
mentally disqualified. For the non-fulfillment of this duty 
a fine is imposed. 

The moral duty that has always rested upon parents to 
educate their children, and thus to fit them for reputable 
occupations suitable totheir station in life, is by this act 
made a legal duty, and when we consider the consequences 
that must naturally follow from a neglect of this moral duty 
we cannot doubt the wisdom of this legal requirement. 

Experience leads me to the conclusion thit idleness and 
truancy do not lie wholly at the door ofthe children, but 
rather do they in a majority of cases result from ‘the care 
lessness or intemperance of the parents, and they should be 
the ones that suffer punishment. In order to reach sych 
cases and make them send their children to school, it has 
been found necessary in other countries, es in the various 
States of Germany and in some parts of Great Britain, not 
only to impose the fine on the delinquent parents, but when 
not paid to commit the parent to jail fora short time, say one 
day for each dollar of fine imposed. 

If the law should be amended so as, in all cases where a 

fine is imposed, to authorize the magistrate to commit the 
offender to jail until the fine is paid, but not exceeding as 
many daysas thére are dollars inthe fine, it woulfl add 
largely to the beneficial effects of the law, and enable the 
agents to reach and cure what is 20w the worst classof 
cases. 
The second and third sections of the law relate to the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen years of age, and to 
the inspection of stores, factories and other establishments 
where such children are employed. 

There is a large class, who through carelessness, indiffer- 
ence or ignorance with regard tothe moral duties they owe 
to their children, ignorejentirely their claim to the rights 
and benefits of an education, and place them at a very ten- 
der age in stores or tactories, where they are forced to work 
year after year from morning until night. In order to protect 
these children from this tyranny and cupidity and secure 
them ‘the benefits of an elementary education’ such as will 
enable them to become useful citizens, is one of the chief 
objects of the law. These cases can only be reached by a 
vigorous enforcement of the law, and as the Board has, un. 
der the act as amended the power to appoint the necessary 
officers for the performance of this duty, I trust steps will be 
taken to add sufficiently to the force . now employed to ena- 
cle it to carry out this humane and just provision of the law. 

In regard to the dismissal of children from school, the 
trustees of some of the wards have made certain rules which 
appear to me inconsistent with this act. 

These rules provide that ifthe absence of any children 
continue for five consecutive days, their places shall be filled 
and they dismissed from school ; these regulations interfere 
with the execution of thisact. 

After diligent search absentees are found and returned to 
school, admission is denied them, because their places having 
been filled under this rule, and in those wards where the 
Schools are overcrowded it is impossible to find a place for 
them ; thus they are forced back into the streets and into 
their old associations. 

The increased attendance upon the public schools during 
the past year is undoubtedly in some measure attributable 
to the enforcement of the Compulsory law, but to what ex- 
tent it is impossible to say, there being no statistics showing 
how many have oeen induced to enter school through its 
moral force. 

That the law meets with popular favor is copclusively 
shown by the fact that there has been little or no opposition 
to its enforcement ; its justice and necessity being acknow]l- 
edged by all. 

It has undoubtedly done much good and brought into 
school many who othérwise would have been left to a life of 
idleness. Our work has been mainly accomplished by per- 

on and argument, striving to make the law a moral 





force, rather than an engine of terror, and only wheuf these 


measures have failed to accomplish reformation has its legal 
power been invoked to punish the delinquent. 
Respectfully submitted. 

i ALEX. M. STANTON, Supt. of Truancy. 
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EVENING SCHOOL No. 44. 


Perhaps the beneficial work of the evening schools may 
be studied to quite as good an advantage here as elsewhere. 

There are three classes in foreign languages,—Spanish, 
French and German. The one under Mr. Nehrbas in Span- 
ish was composed of Cubans mainly, some of them thirty 
years of age; they are evidently men of character; their 
bearing was exceptionably fine. All of these foreigners are 
learning toread English. Their painful efforts to pro- 
nounce some of our words awaken the sympathy of the on- 
looker, 

We found, a class in the main-room under the direction of 
Mr. James Moore making good progress in penmanship. 
The first class under the charge of Mr. 8. McNary was busy 
reviewing percentage, etc.. Mr, Drummond had the lowest 
class, Miss Barnes the next (and it certainly manifested af- 
fection as well as esteem for the young lady), Miss Ransom 
comes next and Mr. Gleason has a fine adult class. A finer 
class of young men are rarely seen. 

It is worth while to note the life of these pupils. They 
work, most of them, from seven In the morning to six in 
the evening—some still later. They are in shops, as office 
boys, as telegraph messengers, mechanics, as waiters, etc. 
Over with work, they hurry home and fix up for evening 
school. They come with clean hands and faces. All these 
absolutely earn their own living—some of them doing much 


|more—helping to support parents and relatives; hence, 


they seek the evening school to obtain instruction that will 
benefit them. 

Mr. Samuel Morehouse, the principal has been in this 
school nineteen years. He knows the field thoroughly. He 
enters into hearty sympathy with each of these boys. He 
encourages the attendance of a pupil if it be but an hour an 
evening. When the school opened in October, he insisted 
that each one who wanted to attend should have a reference 
—a parent or employer to vouch for him. This was a good 
step and taught many a boy that he must bave a good char. 
acter, and recognize the authority of others. 

The order and interest are excellent, and the schoc] pass- 
ed a good inspection at the hands of Supts. McMullen and 
Jasper, Jan. 29. 


—-—*eo?r- — 


CITY NOTES. 


SOUND IDEAS. 


In distinction with the utterances of the Sun, published 
last week, read the following from the 7ribune—a paper 
whose voice has no uncertain sound when heard on educa- 
tional matteis ; that makes no news for popular effect, but 
one that perceives that this is the question of questions. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


“The application of the School Commissioners for a trans- 
fer of unexpended balances to the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year, so that the salaries of the teachers in the public 
schools may remain at the present modest figure, will meet 
with genera] sympathy. Whether the transfer can be legal- 
ly made is a somewhat doubtful question, upon wisich a pro- 
fessional opinion is awaited. But that the pay of the 
teachers ought not to be cut down, we think all reasonable 
tax-payers will admit. The estimates of the Board of Edu- 
cation was reduced by the Board of Apportionment this 
year by the amount of $335,952, and $80,000 of this sum 
was taken from the item of teachers’ salaries. Now the 
average salary of the 3,500 teachers employed in the public 
schools is only $848, and the highest salary which the most 
accomplished and thoroughly qualified principal can reach 
alter years of labor is only $3,000. At present there are 49 
male principals who receive the maximum amount; as 
vacancies occur the number is to be reduced to 11; that is 
to say, a teacher has about one chance in 800 of ever earn- 
ing $3,000 a year, and to get that he must serve on an aver- 
age about twenty years. 

The standard arguinent of the advocates of a further re- 


duction is that the market price of teachers has fallen. But 
teachers are not to be rated like potatoes, neither are their 
services to be valued by the same rule as those of laborers 
and unskilled mechanics. Uudoubtedly there are thousands 
ot hungry men in this city who would be glad to keep 
school for us at almost any price, and would not prove en- 
oy incompetent for the duty either. Butif we value the 
efficiency of the public schools we must pay a salary that 
will attract a more than common talent to their service, 
and induce the best men to devote their lives to them. The 
same qualities which make a successful teacher would win 
success in other and more lucrative pursuits. Cutting down 
the pay will surely result in driving out the class of men 
whom we ought especially to wish to keep, and convertin 

the schools into temporary ref for the unemployed. It 
is poor economy which hires only the cheapest hands for 





work that requires trained ability and long experience,” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


AppIson AND GoLpsmirH. A pamphiet selection of 
Hudson’s Text Book of Prose and Poetry.—Boston, Ginn & 
Heath. 4 

This little manual comprises the more notable portions of 
the writing of two eminent anthors, with whom if possible 
our classes in Literature should become acquainted. 

’ Princrera LATINA. Part II. A first Latin Reading Book, 
by William Smith, L.L.D., and Henry Drisler, L.L.D., New 
York, Harper Brothers. 

This the second of a short series, designed for Latin stu- 
dents. It contains selections that fit it asa reading book. 
Besides the subjects of Mythology, Geography, Roman His- 
tory, and Antiquities are introduced. The Notes are 
designed to elucidate the obscure constructions of the lan 
guage and is a Dictionary of the words used. It will prove 
an aid to the student in the Latin language. 

A MANUAL OF InsTRUCTION IN Latin. By J. H. Allen 
and J, B. Greenough, Boston, Ginn & Heath. Price $1.50. 

This volume is designed to provide a full year’s course in 
Latin, which can be pursued without any other grammati- 
cal help than is found within its pages, It begins with 
thirty lessons on the declensions and conjugations. ‘These 
are followed by Parallel lessons in translating English in- 
to Latin, and Latin into English, This by observation on 
Reading Latin. And lastly Reading Lessons, and a vocab- 
ulary. . We have ever welcomed the works of Prof, Allen, 
as we consider no man now living has done more to practi- 
cally encourage the study of Latin than he. His method 
has been a simpleone. More pupils have been turned aside 
from classical stady by the appearance of the book than 
from any other cause. The ordinary grammar is bristling 
with notes, observatioos, and exceptions that frighten the 
young pupil. Hence the judicious teacher will welcome 
this volume. se saa 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, By H.N. Wheeler, 
Ginn Bros. 

This little volume of 100 pages contains complete explan- 
ation of this branch ot mathematics. It is very well put to- 
gether and will be valuable to teachers and students. 


Boston, 


' G@RAMMAIRE FRANCAISE MODERNE. Par Victor Alverg- 
nat. Clark & Maynard, New York, 

All the French Grammars used in this country are either 
imported or are reprints cf works written apd published in 
France. This work is by a French Scholar, who has had a 
long and successful experience in teaching his native lan- 
guage in this country, and bas been especially prepared for 
the American student. 


CoutTon’s New IntTropucTorY GzoGcraPHy. Sheldon & 
Co. 90 cts. 

This geography for beginners is arranged in preliminary 
development lessons and in recitation leasons, and is well 
ordered as an Introduction to Colton’s Common School Ge- 
ography. The maps, made upon the most improved plan, 
are beautifully illastrated, and the whole arrangement seems 
admirably adapted for the most thorough instruction in this 
essential branch of education. 

Schoo] books may contain a large amount of information 
and instruction, and yet not be well adapted to their de 
sired end. But this series of Geographies seems to be so,or- 
dered as to lead the pupil by easy steps to the mastery of 
the subject, under circumstances calculated to interest the 
young pupil. Simplicity, brevity and definiteness character- 
ize Colton'’s Geography. 

Let us call attention to an expression which is too com- 
mon with scholars and editors, and which, though not 
strictly ungrammatical, is yet absard in statement. On the 
page next the title page. which contains a brief announce- 
ment of the general plan the aushor says:“ These books— 
best adapted to the wants of the school room ‘of any yet’ 
published. Are not these books classed among the ‘ any’? 
and hence are they not best adapted, of themselves? Prop- 
etly speaking, should not the author say, best of all, or bet_ 
ter than any other’? 

The Churchman claims that its circulation is the “largest 
of any church paper.” Reductio ad absurdum—this being 
any paper, it is the largest of itself. Correctly stated, it 
would be the largest of ali charch papers, or larger than, 
any other church paper. ; 

Werejoice to see Messrs. Sheldon & Co. engaged in the 
good work of publishing scheol books, and feel confident 
that the imprint of this company upon any school book will 
be a guarantee that it is adapted to its end. 


“ Pocket Manual of Rules of order for deliberative As- 


This is the tenth revised edition of a valuable little treat- 
ise. It surpasses anything yet published on this subject in 
compactness, conciseness and simplicity. Its tables and in- 
cidental matter will assist to render it usefal. It assumes 
that the rules of Congress (House) must become the stand- 
ard for all deliberative assemblies. It should be in the 
hands of every young man who wants to master the subject 
of parliamentary law quickly and easily. 





ILLINOIS. 


APAPERON THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WAS READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION, BY 8. H. WHITE. 


He said :— The character of the exhibit can be inferred 
from an enumeration of the articles which is comprised. 
The kindergarten was represented by one case of work 
from the sehool of Mrs. Marsh in Bloomington, and one vol- 
ume from Miss Fell of Normal. 

The ungraded district schools of McLean county sent 
three volumes of manuscript work, Peoria county three vol- 
umes and one volume of special work, Ogle county three 
volumes, Adams county two volumes, Knox county one vol- 
ume and one portfolio of maps, drawings, etc.; aud one 
volume was sent from each of the following counties, yiz., 
DeKalb, Henderson, Warren, and St. Clair. 

The graded schools of thirty-five towns and cities sent 
one hundred and forty-two volumes of manuscripts and 
forty. four volumes of drawings. 

Sixteen other towns and cities sent fifty volumes embrac- 
ing in the same books the work of both their graded and 
high schools. 

wenty-four high schools sent fifty volumes of manu 
acripts, besides portfolios of drawings, maps, etc. Two 
seminaries sent one volume each. 

Four normal schools sent twenty-seven volumes of manu- 
seripts, drawings, and other work. The Aurora Training 
School sent one volume of normal work. 

Five colleges sent one volume each. 

The Industrial University was represented in all its de- 
partments by so great a number and variety of manuscripts, 
students’ work, models, and illustrative apparatus, designs 
by students, collections illustrating the natural history and 
agricultural prodacts of the .state and country, and other 
material, that the length of this paper forbids an enumera- 
tion of them in detail. 

He suggests that the teachers of the state secure the es- 
tablishment of an educational department in their county 
or district fairs. In this may be exhibited articles of school 
furniture, apparatus, plans-and models of school-houses, 
school.books, specimens of work done in the schools of the 
region, and any other things possessing an educational in- | 
terest. An exhibit of simply the things necessary in every 
common school would be very suggestive. If steps be 
taken in season, plans can be matured by which specimens 
of penmanship, drawing, spelling, and other written work 
from different schools, can be presented in such form as to 
be attractive tothe public. Prizes might be awarded to the 
school showing the hest results reached in accordance with 
specific regulations. In this way a greater popular inter- 
est in education can be excited, a stimulus to do better 
work in the schools given, and the ingenuity ot teachers ex- 
ercised to devise improved methods of teaching. 

That this association encourage teachers and others to 
present for general inspection at its annual meetings any 
apparatus or other aids to instraction, whether of their own 
invention or otherwise. The display now made by the 
publishing houses is of this nature, and possesses great in- 
terest. The enlargement of this feature of our gatherings 
would bring a corresponding increase of profit. 

Also the associated body present to the schools of the 
state a scheme for their encouragement in pursuing specifi- 
ed studies, the work done by each to be presented for ex- 
amination at its annual meeting. Certain conditions could 
be made according to which the schoola should present 
their work, and committees could be appointed to pass up- 
on its merits and give their decision. This undertaking 
would involve much labor, but the good to be accomplish- 
éd would warrant the effort. It is possible that the asso- 
ciation could award prizes or give some mark of distinctiun 
to the schools showing the greatest excellence. 

A committee consisting of Messrs 8S. H. White, Boltwood, 
Burrill, and Ross, and Miss Mary A. West, for this purpose 
reported the following scheme, regarding it as merely sug- 

estive. 

- Ungraded country schools, taught by a single teacher, to 
be examined in penmanship, spelling, letter-writting, and 
arithmetic to percentage. 

The Primary departments of graded schools, in spelling, 
penmanship, letter-writting, arithmetic to multiplication of 
fractions, and drawing. 

The letters written in both graded and ungraded schools 


date, address, and subscription, and to be written after a 
synopsis prepared by the committee. 

The Grammar departments of graded schools, in language 
as used in an exercise in geography—the same exercise to 
be judged also in respect to penmanship and general ap- 
pearance of the paper,—arithmetic to involution, spelling, 
and drawing. 

In Primary departments, the drawings to be made afier 
copies and from natural objects; in Grammar departments, 
from models and natural objects, and map-drawing from 
memory. 

High schools, in English literature, plane geometry, zo- 
ology of vertebrates, and Latin 





Interest for the Exact Number of Days. 
[From Quackenbos’ Higher Arithmetic, published by 
D. Appleton & Co.) 
Thé law and usage as to computing interest for intervals 
less than a year differ in different places. 
According to the methods thus far presented, guch inter. 
vals have been found in months and days, by subtracting 
the earlier date from the later; and interest has been ob- 
tained for the months as 12ths of @ year, and for the days 
98 30thsofa month. This method, though it treats the 
calender months as all of equal length, allowing as much 
interest for February with its 28 days as for March with its 
81, is authorized by law in the State of New York, and is in 
general use throughout the country. 
It is becoming more and more the practice with business 
men, however, to disregard months, and to compute for the 
actual number of days, as found by footing them up for the 
several months in the interval. 
The exact interest would be obtained by taking as many 
865ths of one year’s interest as there are days; but it is 
more convenient, anc is customary with merchants and 
brokers, and with banks in charging interest, to take 360ths, 
instead of 365ths, thus making the interest bd greater than 
it should be. 7 
The eract interest of $500, for 47 days at 7 per cent. is 
$4.51. 
The interest of $500, for 47 days regarded as 360ths of a 
year, is $4.57. 








Elementary Sounds. 


[From Harvey's Fifth Reader, published by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co, 
The Elementary Sounds of the English Language are 
divided into Vocals, Subvocals, and Aspirates. 
Vocals consist of pure tone. A diphthong is a union of 
two vocals, commencing with one and ending with the 
other. Vocals are the most prominent elements of all 
words.. Let the teacher take care that the pupil, in articu- 
lating them, observes the following directions : 
Let the mouth be open, and the teeth, tongue, and palate 
in their proper position. Pronounce one of the words in the 
CHartT of Vocal Sounds in a forcible, affirmative tone, 
several times in succession. Drop the subvocal or. aspirate 
sounds which precede or follow the vocal, and repeat the 
vocals alone. 
The class may, at first, repeat the words and sounds in 
concert. Each pupil should then be required to articulate 
them separately. 
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RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





There are many special reasons why the Scnoon Jour- 
NAL will be found invaluable to the teacher, especially on 
account of its practical character. Every teacher wants 
something that will help in the work of the school-room, 
and kere is the very paper for them. Stories can be found 
elsewhere, but the need that thousands of teachers feel for 
hints on discipline, school management, practical teaching, 
etc., can only be adequately supplied by the Scnoo. Jour- 
NAL. 
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New York School Journal. 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Joel McComber, inventor and manufacturer of McComber's 


t boots and shoes and t last. Descriptive pampb- 
et will be sent free on app at bis store, Union square 
corner Broadway, entrance on 16th street, No. 27. 





Visit the Elastic Truss Co , 683 B’way, which comfortably 
cures rupture, and-you can at any time Victims of mets! 
trusses relate their experience in terms. 


A Girt.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the the Scnoon JorEwal, 
who will Sent Chtus Sct atGenneill 3 cent-ttames fan pos 
age, & samp Transfer P’ with book © 

ictures, 











semblies.”. By Major Henry ‘M: Rebert, Chicago, 8. C. 
Griggs’& Co, 


to occupy ten to fifteen lines of letter paper exclusive of 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF N. Y. 
155 Broadway. 





Gound to the Core! Its Management 
“ Able, Prudent, and Honorable !” 





Read the following Offieial Certificates : 

INSURANCE a 
ALBANY, Janurry 23d, 1877. 
To the Editors of the EVENING JOURNAL : 

Having caused a personal examination to be made of 
the condition and affairs of the Washington Life In- 
surance Company of New York, as of the 3let day of 
December, 1876, by Hon, John A, McCall, Jr,, Deputy 
Superintendent, duly appointed by me for that pur- 
pose, and deeming it for the public in that the 
result of his investigation should ‘be’ published, 1 
herewith enclose his report for publication. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. SMYTH, Acting Superintendent, 
~ NY, January 23a, 1877. 
Hon. Wi SMYTH, acu pt. New York Insugance 








{DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars a4- 
dress the New Yor« ScHoo Journat, 17 Warren Bt. 


Albany, N. Y. ‘ 
. Merrill E, Gates. 





. Mise Louisa Ostrom. 
Pearl Street . Ames A. Cass, 
i Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adelphi Samuel G. Taylor. 
Packer Institute, A. Crittenden, Prea’t. 


eee yee 
Beninow College, 1 tees 


. eee echoat erg Joralemon. 


ie pre 
Dean Alfred T. Cariton. 
Academy. J ‘ood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Academy. Noah T. Glarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ome fees B. 8. Richards. 


- Gpneem, N.Y. 
Cutie. Castine Home School. 
Honghtgn Ceruinary. 


I _Tespectf re rt thatin accordanee with the . 

Matton d in your appointment 'No.'362, Young Spas rT 17 aes yi 
dated Dec. aie 1876, and with the assistance of Mes- y. A ¥-5 CH ao 
srs. Ballard, W iltis and W. H. Smyth, I have complet- Rev. a rack pif g 
ed an examination of the Washington Life Insurance Y Ladies’ = em 
Co, of New York City. ated, ~ 100 Weakeatn be 

The very satisfactory condition of the company as | Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Charlier, ay, 
exhibited below is tothe management of W: Clarke, 40 84, 
its affairs by able, and honorable mesa ‘Miss M. Cos, 44 East 434 St. 
gives me pleasure to state that in a minute and e School. 1267 Broadway 
fag investiga I find nothing to but, om | University School, ¥. Dabtey.'25 East 29th St. 


the contrary, much to commend. 

Complete schedules of mortgages, deferréd premi- 
ums, and real estate investments as of Dec. 31st, 1876, 
being the date of examination, have been placed on 
fila in the department. 

The following are the assets and liabilities : 


. ? 

Real emtate ....cccccccccccccrcccccescoese $ 159,284 80 
Bonds and moi OB. wee eee e eens renee 2,334,252 79 
Cash fi Ban won on fart ows 
Acerned interest on fapietincats, 
Loans on “policies within 2 
Net uncollected and ale 

ast an 

. -+$520,000 


Brooklyn 7’s, reg’d... 
Brooklyn 6’s, reg’d.. 100,000 107,000 








Kingston City coupons 
—bonds. .,...+--+ 11,000 11,000 
$2,093,200 $2 359.100 $2,359,100 08 
Agents’ balances. ..........---ssseeeees 43,592 92 
Total a@ots. .... 2. cccccccccsercscecs $5, 265, 495 36 
Deduct items not admitted : 
Mortgages taken for debt... .. $10,838 81 
Value of real estate over de- 
partment appraisal ,....... 37,184 80 
Agents’ balamees .../........ 43,592 92 
Total admitted assets .............. $5, pe on 
—S——== 
rs » Wpavrtrrits. Fi 
Net vane of outstanding policies ...... $1 ,337,644.00 
Unpaid logses and endowments not due 43,306 82 
Premiums paid in advance ............ 2,388 51 
Unpaid dividends to syockholders ...... M46 50 
Salaries, remt, etc. ......6.... 0. -ss0.- ++ 38,000 00 
’ {fi 
Total liabilities as to policyholders. $4, 5 83 
‘Sarplas as regards policyhol's 796.593 00 


Capital Steck 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jz., Deputy Supt. 


ther CURTISS, President, 
BREWER, Jr., Vice President, 


CYRUS MUNN. “Assistant Bee retary. 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 


tA HH MCORHADY. MED., Med, Ramin. 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS. BANK, 


Broadway and Xstor Pince.? 
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7 School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
¥ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Yo * Schooi. Chas. H. Gardner, 620 Sth Av. 








. 7 $e 82 venue. 7 
School. 0. A. Miss, 100 W. 
ol for Boye, Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. es ; 
Young Ladies’ School. Mile. Sophie Lenz;* 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 
Se aaa. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. Griffiths, 23 West 
Schoai toe Young Latics. Dr. Sarah L. Hendrick. 33 
Spee the Vonng tadien. Madani C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
schodifor Young Ladies, Mile, Rostan. No, 1 East 
Pee pontitate. John B, Hayes, Ph. D., 869 Sixth Av; 
= A 








New Jersey. 
Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 


Freehold. A. 8. Chambers. 
Bordentown. , Ww. C. Bowen, 


Institute. Jamesb Oakey, * 
School. ee, Young. ‘s 
Poughkeepsie.: . 


ie dice Be Ladies, Mrs M. B,J. Wintte, 
Ladies’ Seminsry, G. GC. C. Wetsell, 












Sing Sing. N. Y. 

_ Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Military Academy. bea iinin. & ses. 
for Young Ladies. Mies 8. M.Van Vigek. 


Tarrytown, N.Y: 
Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


. F. d, Jackson, 
Bulkley, 


i & R, Willis, White Piains, 
tinpsar MS arg Aa ig 7m 
+ Mortimer L. Brown, 
yuga Lake Academy. 
Tesnitle Grove Seut'y (G). ersdneastr Rev. ness, Bows, Betatoge, 


Massachusetts, 
dreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 


icitiary Academy, Beumforas 


=| Sersey City, N. J. 


School for Young Ladies, Mrs. E. W. Gray. 


Penn Military Academy. 





oa) aes onary ee ape Wong 


Ghester Valley Academy Downingten. F, D, Long 





Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schieskr, ana] 
Bloomfield St. ; 





OLDEN HII. SEMINARY for a 
Bridgeport Conn. ae MILE 





eg BUSINFSS COLLEGE, No, 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction, its can en- 
ter atanytime. Call orsend for . 8.8. Packard. 





NE’S BUSINESS ——— = 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Eotabibed, Instructions 
every day and evening. a 











‘ — books included ; atten- 
shee wese pupils and little Ad- 
$2 8. AM. 


vard Univessity. Bac Media, Beant wean 


Packard's Business Tike 


Methodist Building, 806 B’way, 
NEW YORK. 


This is a profeesional school for bueiness training, 
and is under the personal supervision of ite founder 
and proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 
years was associated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, 
and is the author of the Book-keeping series which 
bears their name. The College was founded in 1858, 
and has made steady progress in utility and public fa- 
vor, and now stands at the head of this class of schools. 
The location is unsurpassed ; the rooms speeious and 
elegant ; the course of study most thorough and éeffici- 
ent. The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, 
and pupils can enter at any time, 

Tuition per term of twelve weeks, ............ $5.00 

Call or send for circular conaaining full particulars. 


S. §. PACKARD, Principal. 








| A Boarding School at. Vineland, N. J. 


Mrs. E. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day SchOol for 
Young Ladies at Vineland, N J, offers the best advan- 
ages. The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
te, $250 for board and tuition per aunum. 





PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


62 Bowery, cor Canal St., and 284 8th Ave, 
(Established 1849.) 

Specialities, Bookeeping, arithmetic, 
Classics, Rudimental = ‘sto. English 
Branches, Writing lessons per month, 
Ladies qualified as oa and cashiers, 
day or evening from 9 A. M., till 0 P. M. 


Kindergarten NORMAL School, 
WANHINCTON D.C. 
Important to ee Ladies wko desire 


LEARN FREBELS SYSTEM UF TEACHING 


The supply or call for’ for Teacl ers in this very 
important @eparum of instruction aoes not 





meet the de rease, as it is 
simply a ma ; r the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public 


school in’ our cities, and of ever rivate 
edudéational institute of of high rank ht We veeni: 
ladies in this country, 

Mrs. & Miss Rellock will receive afew 
Nonaal Scholars who may desire a —t 
training in the Kindergarten method and 
system of education. 


Ladies who are well educated inthe Eng- 
lish branches, may graduate after one year 
of taithful study, Veseis of which time threy 


enjey, ual practice in 
Tedeeehodbseding 7 4 
The school is lécated in Washington, D. 


C., whtch ~ bas many advantages over 
other places. ‘The climate is mild and sala 
brious ; the Winters are short and not severe; 
social life is agreeable and pleasant, while 
the public baiidings and parks, together with 
wide avenues and streets, furnish an attrac, 
tive means for healthy out of door exercise 
during hoars of relaxation from study ; —y 
its numerous museums give the best op 
tunity for observing the of the thee, 
that can be found in ay city on the conti 
nent. 

MiswPollock is a graduate 
mal] School of Berlin, estab! 
ay pion em oh 
an nce five 
publi and private 

ashington. 





"al For.terms and si apply to 
‘Mrs. LOUISE POLTOOK, 
708, 1ith Street, Washington, D.G 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfi 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Main 










nal School of Elocution and 


; ra 
ate Chestnut St., PaNadepnin. 


"Yor n, Lawyers, Teachiers, Bsiness Men, 
8 Of advanced teudents, Atemhtion te con 
wenn culture, reading and rec- 
e's. Grants diplomas, Beth 

Send for € “erm 
J. W. Shoemaker, Prectient. 


itation.. 
opens } b. 12. 


BLOCUVION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor. Phillip’ Lawrence, Author of ‘‘ Model 
Bypeke sr,” ** Comstock’ Elocution,” ** Lawrerice Speak - 
oy instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Gangress, 
of Law, and as Teachers 

@Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver eitaer of 
his popular Lectures. ‘‘ Great and Nobile Deeds, * ‘* An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of, Church 

and Literary ean 164 West 25th Street. 








—— 


ANTED—E Eagagemant in Seminary, High, Gram- 
mar or private School, by a college graduate and 
1} JrRetteneed teacher. Address RALPH li. 


BOWLES, 
+ M. A., Jewett City, Conn 








ANLONEDE SSApy 


(ENGRAVE 


27 BOND S7 


\ ON _ , - 
| V¥YOO ‘S : 
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AND 


Have! 44 ee 








IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by'Smernanp Homans, Ads 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- Yor}: City. 


Guara Cash Capital $125,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds.. 





This Society separates the Insurance part of 
Premium,from the ‘‘Resarye” er De posit part, whan 
latte? is held merely for accumulation. 


his Soctlet 
the Policyholder as owner uf the Resbrve, 4 
¥, therefore, will either issue policies on 


the ap een y of uniform annual Premiums, guarante 

ified surrender value for every ye ar in —~ 
or ry will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at acm 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the cloee of 
any year without further medical examination, 

Chese Plans are indorsed by le ading Actuaries and 
‘tate Commissioners, and also by The Sociely for the 
*yomoton of Life Assurance among gymen, James 
strown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer, 


® *pecial Rates for Teacher: a n 
iste: of all Denominations. pene Sie 


For #lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


<n 
: 


WesTERN Union Buriprne, NF.w Yorx. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD MOMAMS, Vieo- e-eree't and | Actuary. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 


FOR 

SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To Mustrate all departurents of Physical Science,¥ 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons, 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices, Lists on 
Catalogues 10 cents each. 


desse S. Cheyney, 5 


Nes. Land 3. Bond St. New York. ‘ 





Successor to James M. QuEeN & Co. - 


SE a TE eR 
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METROPOLITAN 


SAVINGS BANK, 
land 3 THIRD AVE., opp. Cooper Institute, 
Chartered i8. 
47th SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THIS BANK have order- 
ed that interest at the rate of Six Per Cent. 
per annum out of the earningsof the, 


six months be d depositors on .and 
Jan. 15, 1877. pe 
MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE 


JAN. 10 WILL BE ENTITLED TO IN 
EST FROM THE ist OF THAT MO 


Statement Jan. fst, 


Value. 
U.S. 5.206 p. c. gold bonds $1,- ~: 
; , ‘ ‘ 1,845,975 00 
U. 8.5. p. ¢. gold bonds, . 
i 50,000 . é 55,430 00 
New-York City and Co., 6s, 4 
0, a " ‘ 41,912 00 
New-York City and Co,, 7s 1,- ; 
087,500 1,128,386 25 
City of Brooklyn bonds 7s. 100, - 
116 000 00 
City of Yonkers bonds, 7s. 50,- 
000 Py 54,000 00 
Town of ‘Shawangunk. N. Y,, 
7s. 6,000 ‘ 5,700 00 
Bonds and ne, 9 per 
cent 2,297,567 00 
Demand loans on U nited States 
Government and New York 
City bonds . - 189,300 00 
Real estate, banking- house 243 71 
Other real estate wetha 


Cash on hand and deposited in 


bank ‘ - 418,707 33 
Accrued interest 47,978 45 


PRINTING PRESSES. 








m 
OSTON, MASS. 











USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 


PRESS 


And doall your own printing 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Best IN THE Worxp 
For Teachers, business men 
end young printers Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illustrated 60 Page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, « How te Print,” J. 
W. Davenapar & Co., Mfrs, and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet »Philadelphia 











% SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outhit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “‘ BEST,” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, =. Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal cards), 

H. ieovan@ Gs, 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 


GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice, 
The following are a few of the 
s derived from - the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
Tt calls into —— action all the 


rt of the 
, and che . those which 

















are 
sons of eiietaty habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed en 
persons, rmoparts a Miform 
degree of strength to fre paca Lan ae ge g the spinal colamn. 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility Teekinons ofthe chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
It may be used with Res mons gratifying results. It is rad- 
uated tothe use of man or the weakest child; 
is admirably to he use of -— and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. jadies and children 








be found of the most invigorating 

680 h reco ded by leadi ici: 
Lia b j i i ties $6,445, 383 cod a those Ft {a the subject "of phys Uuoreies 

. a cumey. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. F hildren 4 to 6 y Ni J For Child 
Due depositors . $5,884,519 06 6108 B11 No 3, For Lr to 10, $1.90. No. 4. For 
do. inter- « ae Bee 4, i. b Fo8 F For Ladies an Children 14 years 
est to date . 165,368 41--6,050,182 47 | $isa” Ne ‘ye 200, N Complete set of seven, 93,00, No, t ts 
a oats ED . pak a to oem gees yal ae Rew. 
‘ t size properly make a Comple ymna- 

i urplus . $396,497 86 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
A. F. OCKERSHAUSEN ) Vice-Pres- 
CLARKSON CROLIUS, \ __ idents. 
T. Ww. L ILLIE, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution 


Nos. 644 aAnp 646 BROADWAY, 
sCor. BLEECKER St 


* = New York, Dec, 22 1876. 
Fifty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared the Fifty-second Semi-Annual Dividend 
on all deposits on the Ist day of Jan. next 
(by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum on sums not exceed- 
ing $500. 

and FIVE PER CENT. per annum 
- on larger sums. 

Payable on and after Jan, 15. 

E. J. BROWN, Pres. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 
C, F. ALvorp, Sec 











Dry Dock SAVINGS BANK, ? 
841 and 343 Bowery, cor. Thirdsst; 
IX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOW- 
ed on sums of $2,000 and unde-, and Five per 
Cent. on the excess over $2,090). 
DEPOSITS made = es before Jan. }10 will draw in- 
erest from Jan, 1, 187 
—— MILLS, Pres. 
Wiutiam V. Wensurn, Secretary. 





SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Cov~ner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Upen daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO .$5,000 RECEIVED 


sium. Sent post-paid w meee aR. of ce on Address, 
GooDyY BLEB CO., 
or Silicones New York. 


SHE WILL 


Have DOVE EVERLASTING STOCKING ;SUPPORT- 


as none of her friends wear any other kind, 


SHE WONT. 


**Sample pair sent, post-paid, for 50 cents. 
DOVE M’F’O CO., No 6 Wooster St., N. Y. 


P.O, Box 5,156. 














ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 














The Ohio C entral WNormal and 

. kindergarten Training School, 

WORTHINGTON, Ohio. MB. & MES. JOHN OGDEN, PRINCIPALS. 
~ THREE DEPARTMENTS. 


i - Poemal including Academic and. Professional. 40 weeks. Entel om soe. OOS 
1, including Primary, Intermediate and High School. "40 weeks, . 18 
, Children’s Course, 40 weeks, $60. Ladies’ Course, six months, 100 


Sommer Kindersgarten Training Class commences April 3, 1877. 
HWAITHREE COURSES OF STUDY IN NORMAL. 
1 Elementary, for Primary and Common District Schools. 


2. ish. for Intermediate and more advanced Grades, county schools. 
8. cal, for High Schools, and Superintendencies, in City Schools. 


il. DIPLOMAS 
warded on completi y of the above courses. 
ion in GERMAN AMD SREY HARD DRAWING, without additional charge. 
Iv. TESTIMONIALS 


“Tt aims at the true idea of a Normal ry Hon, E; E. White, Pres. Purdue Univ., Ind. 
“Tt deserves extensive public rere tate Journal, Columbus, 0.) 
“It is one of the best in the Ohio Sta esman, Columbus, 0. 
“It is what it daims to be, a thorough professional school, in which pupils can be trained to 
teach endoroenere. Hon. . Harvey, late School Comr. +9 Ow 
ATALOGUE, "ADDRESS AS PER ABOVE. 


SMITHS CRUSHED WulTE WuEAT. 


was awarded the highest prize medal as the best whole wheat preparation for a delicious 
4 wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Sold by all Grocers. sg Trade mark 
label on every package..og Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atlantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. ¥., for 
pamphlet with cooking receipts, d-c., sent free. 


se Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for SCHOOLS, 


Marked AMERICAN. No. 2 
Oa deen Witt na Te renee oy American L. P. Co., 485 Bway N.Y, 


cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 


” Thorough 

















ATTENTION. WATCH SPECULATORS! . 
We have the bet Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for Trading Purposes. 


The metal is a composition of 
other metals, so ogg oA resembling 
old that the best judges find it 
Sifacult to detect the differ ence , ex- 
cept by a chemical test, and it has 
the virtues requisite to make it the 
best substitute for Id known. 
GENUINE SWISS OR AMERI- 
CAN MOVEMENT. SUNK 
CHRONOMETER 
oe anor LLY 
NGINE 

F sorb" HUNTING =. 


abt FATE tes 


es $100, and 
if you wish a rt on your own 
use or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our ! sales, we are 
enabled to reduce the e ef chem 
to 
Ga? OATS 
They are used on Railroads, 
Steamers, and in M anufactories, 
and other places where accurate 
time is required, and gives general 
satisfaction. We send them by 
Mail or Sagres, Ay — of $12, 
to any part of the Db eben t it 
will be sent C. O. D. when the 
custemer desires and remits $3 on 
account. These Elegant CHAINS 
weigh about fifty pennyweights, 
the oe peu in pure old 
would cost .. We sell these 
Chains at $3each. But we sell the Watch and Chain for $12, sent by Mail in a Registered Pa Package, post-paid, 
to any Post-Office in the United States. e 
c) WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT THE CHAIN FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 & 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 













PENS. 


No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ANDIEDUCATIONAL NEWS 











Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Hear, for I — speak of excellent 
things.” 

EXTRACT — The Vegetable 

thirty eur td fo Hos ome © Serene’ | 


——- No Selieae afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. 











WwW. J. Stewarts 


No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity, 

‘All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop, 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
‘filling, and as durable as gold ; it will neith. 
er shrink nor corrode. Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

(Special rates to teachers.) 

Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 








hYER MPG 
3 atLLS 


CHUR =k. E 
toned,! ow pervect Solty weevented, © Catalogues 
— ek 
iL R MANUFACTURING CO., Cinetnmati: 


toons Weet Eighth St., Cimeinmati, 


Co 


ALARM 








BUCKEVE plied in 1691 +t ~ “eae 
‘a e best for Onorehos, 
wit Loy tbe Af ~~" 


. Tower Clocks, etc. Fully 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxouzen & Tirr, 102 £. 2d St., Cincionati. 








Meneely ’s Bells. ” 

tr known since ’ 

Se ee 
° AGENOTES. 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 





Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper of ‘ised hand writ , he also 
makes ity of Round Hand Writ ni » both 


plain and ornamental. Particular attention 
+o 5 et Resolutions Testimonia 


4% CuameBens St. Koom , New YoR« 


WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
Will show a common carte Raine ofl visite, watch, a, — 
wiih powerful oil lamp, fo 
feet,” Just the thing for a ing tt Win | ill 7 mia 


aie 





DISEASES CURED.— 
New = marked out 
NIC ‘Plain Home Talk and 


aibomese ONIC 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
Lae by Dr. E, B. Roore of 120 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y Purchasers of this book are at liberty to con- 

ur js author, in person or by mail, FrEE. price by 
maail® pe Be, $3.25. Contents tables free, 
AGENTS MURRAY HILL PUB. 
LISHING CO., (Jomy P. Jewerr, Manager,) 129 
E, 28th 8t., N.« ¥. 


Mark these F'acts 


The Testimony of the Whole World. 
Holloway’s Pills 


“T had no appetite; Holloway’s Pills gave me a hear- 
ty, - 
ar Pills are marvellous,” 
“fT vad for another box, and keep them in the 


house.” 
** Dr. Hollyway bas cured’ my headache, that was 
chronic.” 


te egg ny ag ay tomy babe for cholera 
morbus, The dear little thing got w well in a day.” 
“« My nausea of @ morning jw cured,” 
“Your box of Holloway’s Ointment cured me of 
. poo of a Ointment 





ame ene price is 26 cents, but the 
medicine to me is wo dollar.” 
* Send me five boxes of your Pills.’ 


-I have over 200 such testimonials as these, but 
want of space pels me to 


For Cutaneous Disorders 


And‘ all erw of the skin, this Ointment is most 
invaluable, — = beal Sard RS ny —_ 
penetmiee with most searching _very 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
Invariably cure the following diseases; 
at aes ete of the Kidneys. 


whether 
these organs, ped 





0c- 
by intemperance or improper diet.— 
oe ee ea ae Sates Sto 6 Seay evtens 


feel they never fail curing all disorders of the the liver 
and stomach. 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS are = best known in the 
world for the f: 
ous, Com: 


o 


il 
i! h 
Hi 


2 


aye 
ilk 
4 
Hi 
E 


Directions ot 
too av 





a Omiee, 132 Libkerty 8t.. New York, 


and | who wili confirm the abov 





| 


Darning Machine |/ fhe Tribune Extras. 





. ‘PRICE, $10.00 


A- New and Valuable Household Ma- 


chine for Darning Stockings. 
It is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies | Wy 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned in 
five minutes. 
Sent on receipt o# 
price. 
Can be seen at 


Mrs. H. §. HUTCHINSON’s 
15 Hast 14th st, 


NEW YORE 


POPE M’F’G CO., 
59 ae Street, BOSTOM 


tHE CHAMPION® 
AIR PISTOL. 


Shoots Carts or slugs 0 feet with accuracy. 

Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease,. 

Recomended by Gen, Sherman, also by (, F, Lyncb 
Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team. 


cae 
BLACK 


NIC KEL-PI. ATED, 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, 7.00 
Each Pistol is put up in a neat box, with a skeleton 
gun-stock, 6 daris, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod 
and®a compined claw-and-wrench. 
Sent by Express C,.0. D. or by mail on, receipt o 
price and 40 cts. additional for ——~ 
Postage. 


m’F’C ico. 
69 HIGH [STREET, 
BOSTON. 


-10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds teed. We guarantee 
a8 an assurance that we loan not to exceed Onx-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar. No customer ever had an acre of 
oe enn Sie baaee. No customer of ours ever wai: 

& day for interest or principal when due. ante for 
References oS State in the Union, 


$5.00 


POPE 





* J. B. WATKINS &CO., Lawrence, hadies: 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 
* HAPPY HOURs: 


A SCHOOL SONG BOOK sy 
——— KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, auruons 
of “Happy Voices,” Pom to se ort Voices,” 


eames 





A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His« 
tory and Political Dis- 

cussion. — i | 


| 





No.1, Tyndallon light. 10 cents. A 


No, 2. See, Site, Ea Bellows. and 
Twain, 10 cents. ” ak 


No, 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. 

We Young, 
Shakespearean Studies, 43. Weiss ; Art 

Btudies Parton's Pilgrim Fathers. Toca 

No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern 10 

cents, _ 


No. 7. my concluding Lectures; “ Creed 
Statements ;” ‘““The Death Menace ;” ‘History of Seo- 
tarian Aapeegetalteien.” 10 cents. 


. Agassiz C) 
of Dyeing ; The West in 
No. 9. Milustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc: 


tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island, 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 


No. 10, Ilustrated. —Science for 1873.— 





of the Ameri for the Advancement o: 
ee at Portland: Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated, 
No. &.. Leomres on the Amazon ; 

ellowstone rrek ( Jones" « Expedition); The U. 
8, Surv Exped: tothe Rocky Moun (Prof, 
Ww. BD. tney Mea De, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents, 


No. 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; r’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 
No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Eliiott’s. 6 
cents ~ 
No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effectset Alco- 
hol; Western ‘Surveys; Transit of Venus, etc, 
om. hag Editions, —— cents.) 
Science and Religion; Huxley, 
ante Owen, Man’s Karliest History ; Mo. 
Ted b Tyndall, 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 


~ %. The 3 — Controversy ; The Vaticaw 

; Replies by Manning and Acton. 10 cents, 
Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

a -% be > Bible and a Dr. J, W. Dawson: 

ture by Howard Cros 10 sent Pamphiei 

Edition, 20 cents,) " se 

The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 

described sent by mail for $1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 145 or Nos. 1, 2, 8, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No, 12. The Alliance Extra ro 
=o. 7 me. -) aera x (thirty two 


mt 21. One Year of Science; / By ‘ 
"s Centenn: Tican Science 
th at Hartford 


ross (Pamphiot Haition, 96 pages, 26 cents.) 

No, 22. ee Taylor’s Letters from Egyp' 
Iceland, 170 ent 

No, 27. emm State of Sciences, C, W. Shields of 
Princeton ; ur ae and Molecular am — 
National Acad of Sci Kings o 
Parton; Sources of Solar Heat, Prof’B. F ugely = 
Venus ‘and the Sun; Plants that Bat 16 
cents. (Pampbiet Edition, 20 centa, 

No, 29. Ex-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles); 
Reverdy Johnson's Letter on Specie Payments, : 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, = -= 

No. 30. 


and Biela’s 





Americam 
logical t N t, fof the ; ‘Sout 

e r C) 
of Civil Engineers at Pittsburg. Prof’ J . WwW. Soveph 
Origin of Life on and — TA by Prof. 


on the 
L, Le Conte, and H. A. Newton, 10 centa, ‘Paap 
eatiae So conten ts.| . 


addres THE ‘TRIBUNE, me You 





——_as 
UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works: 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS, 


CARPETS TAKEN Pi CunsnED AND Rik 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fitch ave., NEW YORK, 


aND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, J ropridors. 
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and youth are 
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THE CHEAPEST Pest, AND LanGust TyrgE SHAKESPEARE EVER PUBLISHED IN ONE 
VoLuME. .Forty Hinpeome ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 
— 


° THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirs A FULL AND ComMPREHENSIVE LIFE ; 


A HMSTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA: AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
VORMAER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
FRroM THE WORKS OF 
KNIGHT, DYCE, DOUCE, 
RICHARDSON VERPLANCE, 
Epvitep sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the Publishers have determined to issue » Popular Edition of our Greatest English 
Poet; The type is the ‘largest and that can be ased in a Volume of the size, and the illustrations are 
from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and ane, for and expression of charcter, unsur- 
passed in excellence. The paper is ot fiue quailty, and toned, and the press work is done on the Caxton 
Press of Messrs, Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been ve we have concluded to make the experiment of putting the 
work at an ¢xcvedingly low price, a ee instead of large 0 
The work will be issucdin 20 Parts, each part containing Two 


tions at 30 per part. 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
Ualf Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE WORK WILL BE 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Agents Wanted. Acdress CHAS. H. DAVIS & Co. 


PHILADEL PHIA. 
ARTHUR’S 


Iustrated Heme Magazine. — 


Year after year the Home Magazine contin- MORE THOROUCHLY IDENTIFEED WITH 





COLLIER, 
HUSTER, 


HALLIWELL, 
and HUDSON. 


od Handsome Illustra- 


In Fin 








ues to gain in favor with the lo — a THE PEOPLE a thee cnn ie ot 
rank with the best periodicals ¢ e day. SSS 
claims to be, in. its peculiar character and its ts than any other magazine of 


aud varied departments, 


Terms, $2.50 3 copies $6. For $18, six copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen number 


10 ¢ents 


a year. 


The most valuable premium Gter offered lor subecri- 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia 


WALNUT AND Gi VU NG, 





* GREAT PREMIUM,—for 20 subscribers at club rates, we give AS A PREMIUM, 2 of our GREAT 
NATIONAL PICTURE OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE iii oe 


LAVY 





YOU 


ARE 
Then Buythe N.Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 
CHEMICAL PAINT 


GOING TO PAINT 


nt that is Mvon Hanpsomer and will Last Twice 


And Save One Tur RD the C = of PAINTING, and getia 
WHITE or ANY CoLoR desired, Is on many thous- 


As LONG as any other paint, vy.te wr ready for use 


=) Sea 


and of the tinest buildings te ntty, inany, Of which have been six years, and now look as 
well as When first paintes ad. This “CHEMIC NT, PATS has taken First jums attwenty of the State Fairs 
of the Union. Sample card of colors gent 7.0. etre & Paint Co,, 103 Chambers St., N. Y. 


ec MELLER BROS,, 109 Water Stree, oe". .. 











“Biehl Bulletin P Publications. 


HOP YOO, oibs 6630s cde usdiae -. - $1.00 
© W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥Y 


ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 
Then Buy WITELER BROS.’ 





werner CHEMICAL PAINT. sxccimrsses 
a paint thatis MUCH BAND- , sou and. will last 
AS LONG as any other paint 7 Ser use 
im WHITE or ANY COLOR desired. Is on many ja ee eee weldingn ed the on of 
have been painted six years, and now look as wellas wh : <4 — ac aera Int — 


en First painted wx teenty of the tate Faizs of the Uniion, 
MILLER 






The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, {Common School Law: the Standard — 
Complete. ......creyerseeugeces $1.00; Text-Book, 2d ed.,. 

The Same separately, Arith., -Geog., } Stadies in Articalation. By James H. 
Gram., Spelling, ee Perce 25: Hoose, Ph. D., 8d ed.,. .. BO 

The Arithmetic Questions, on ee ag ’s School Record, per 14 sheets. 50 
cardboard slipB...e.eeesers $1 00: The School Bulletin, specimens 1 Oc. ; | 





This Instibation, founded in 1898, hes long bom widely ded descchly dndobl Send deefoed hidhedsem. 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
par aay, nace yolay Graduates from the Regular Course recei‘re the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel ous of school 


It is Bo nget phe: Ra Bae Amn oe ad aman serra tebe § and for the proper mor! and 


the young, 
iene calar contains Se es 8 Se pocainens tinea ot Hop Fore spt ether ities, 
cuties tourtetew ee pai ol this School. om 


~OBSINING INGTEPURE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS 8S. M. VAN VLEOK, 


° PRINCIPAL. 


py 








This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home infiuences. The 
course of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highcst and best womanly.culture. Pai ti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Musicand Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day 
§3ocial and physical culture dre objects of special care, 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in English. $320. 


= 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 
JAMAICA, L. I. 


Mrs, JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal. - + 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced asd competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral physical and intellectual cducation 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, etc,, wil&be carefully selected 1» 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranecu. 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unien Hall to sheen who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher. English stadics an 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 











a 


PouGHKEEPSIE f'EMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR. 


. c 

The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of fhe University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the fagilitics for acquiring a thorough and finish«d 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have this a refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies. 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regenic. 








POUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
POUG N-THE-HUDSON. 


H. S, JEWETT, A.M, Principal. 


The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for business, for our b “it Colleges, © 
Point, andthe Naval School. ‘The uniform isof a dark blue broadcloth, cut similar to that of W st Point. 

Lesions in Music, Dancing, Drawing, and Modern Languages by the hest.of instructors. Vo.1l Music fr 

-t is now in the fourteenth yes- « ~ ‘irhly prosperous existens:.%.cuated about one mile from Va 
Coilege. Terms, per annum, ${5\ 








Miss. Buckley’s Seminary for Young AA, 
TARRYTOWN, W. ¥. 


The Principal. with an efficient corps ne of teachers, offers to.her plipils superior advan- 
tages for a thorough education in the various branches of English Literature, Mathema- 
tics, the Natural Sciences, and also in Ancient and Modern Lauguages. 

Terms for Tuition in English Branches, Latin, Class Singing, Linear Drawing, with 
Board, Lights and Fuel, $450 per annum. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
% JOHN GC. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, 
Christian womaa. The course of sigdy is varied, thorough an 











toeducae the true 
complete, including 








of a h f cul The Bible i 
<edlaa fegulad aeugh ths cote couval, sud igh a. 
The changepenrene for board and tuition, is $300. ° 
THE IRVING INSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


> ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principais. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 








Address 
BROS, 109 Water St, CLEVELAND, 0, orN. ¥. EN L AINT CO, 109 Chamber mE 
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“Looust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONEERBS, NY. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 





It will be the aim of the school to provide fer an education in its trye sense. An edu- 
cation of body,-intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neg lect of the others ; 
‘and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies wi!l be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. Se ow 

Boarding pupils will be wea $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 





Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Vandenhoff’s scheme of education will supply what has been felt to bea great 
desideratum, namely, the perfett speaking of the English Language with sefned pronun- 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, poli manners and gentlemanly deportment, 
These esséntials cannot have their foundation taid at too early a period in life: well es- 
tablished in boyhood, they become second nature, and are not likely to be rubbed off by 
after contact with the world. 

Tuition, with Board, $800 per annum, $400 per season. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Miss M, W, METOALP, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with'the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 








RYE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Rye, Westohester Co.. W. Y. 


Rev. WM. LIFE, President. Mrs.8.J. LIFE, Principal.. 


* JACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTS, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


The Principal deems education, in its true and proper sense, to be the just develop- 
mentof our whole being, physical, mental, moral, and social ; by imparting strength 
and grace to the body, vi to thé vintellect, and the love of truth and 
goodness to the heart; an office of ‘not to teach the pupil simply what to 
remem ber, but how to think; not so to make the scholar, as to show him how to 
make himself. The policy of the s¢hool is, to send forth in the person of each pupil a 
sound mind in’a sound body, so ae by sound morality. @ 
® No effort will be spared to unite all the advantages of school with the pleasures, com- 
forts and safeguards of home, _ Terms, $500 per annum, 


VAN MAN INSTITUTE, 
ba aisha Frech ind Gorman Fla Dy Sel i Tog Ladin ad ic, 


71p73 AND 1% RAST SIXTY-FIRST STRERT, NEW YORK. 
Rev, Dy C. VAN NORMAN. LLO., Principal. 


It is located a few steps fromi Centra Park, Family Pupils frequent for Recreation. 
Primary, Academic and. te, a Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
man plan, for children of sexes. Family pee bare the best matermal care. French 
a German ate spoken in the family.’ Music, ental and vocal, are taught by the 
est masters. “ 
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The coupes af instru a comarete 
course in all English ne d pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of 2 nguage and literature, and t Latin Classics, 
in this system, whil es are afic lor instruction in other branc*es 
necessary to a liberal i i 

The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
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REV. MATTHEW. MEIGSyc- os -c- = «~~~ Prornieron. 

The location is de¥zatful, of an eminent; Aescription, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all wit C ee. 

The buildings are extensive, | are ‘ ern imp for the con. 
venience of pie: nothing d conduce health and 
comfort of neath its ; eg 

The school is of a strictly r, and thorough in its imstriaétion and dis- 


cipline, and is d ed to pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substan’ ed / 


The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 
>. AUBURN, NEW YORK. - . 
Mr. anv Mrs. MORTIMER L. BROWNE, Privcirats. 


This Institution airss to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of » high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, it also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thet 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort ang 


“ SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. nits ree 

The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in pertains » 
manners, literary and esthetic culture. {he period of instruction is but the continuation of a welj-ordered home life. 

“Viplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study., The institution has a 
| very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor pf Music. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 
; ’ FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. ) 
JOS. E. KIN iG, D.D., President. 


brick Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults) Sealine Chonien, eb ntadectatin, The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost o} 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


ae OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND visiroRs: 

Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives,” —Rzv. Da. Wickuam, 1870. 

tne of the finest and meet ably managed BAuctional Institutions of its class in this country.""—Dr. Szans 
in National , 1874. : 
r see Socoan tt a woilibige eeiitagitlbide of Cs Restitution enables us to commend it to the publie 


patronage.” —Bostwick Haw sr, DD, 
Rav. J. F. Curxza. } 107s, 














| MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. Sth & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is ene’ he number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to theSe the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

,™ Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 

For instruction in Engfish, Latin, French und German, the terms per annum, are for 

Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


ALEXANDER INSTITUTE, 


A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
WHITH PLAINS, N- ¥. 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A.M. Pu. D. 


@oys are prepared for business or fitted for college. The bufdipgs are commodious, 
were constructed for the purposes of a school, and are well @entilaled. 
Expenses—F or board, tuition, per year, $500. 


JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Ohildren, 
Miss 8. R. F. JACKSON, Prrycreat anp Proprietor, * 
N? 256 HAST 128rd STREET, (HARLEM) N. Y. 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education, 

Lectures upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors, -4& | __ 

Diplomas will be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, an 
vertificates of success in Pres will be awarded. 


A department for small children, on the Kindergarten systeni, will be connected with 
“&is school. : 


FORT PLAIN SEMINARY, 


FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 
REV. A. MATTICE, - a 7 ie | ese Ss on a Me PRINCIPAL, 


The design is to furnish a genial home, where, under pure elevating Christian in- 
fluences, the foundations of a broad and generous culture may be successfully laid. Our 
ideal of atrug education is the systematic development of the whole being, physical, 
moral and spiritual. 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches required in a thorough educatioa 
and each department is in charge of a competent master, 

Expenses, $100 per Term ; $300 per year, < 























WEST JERSEY. ACADEMY, 


REV. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A. M. . é . - Prrcrear’ i“ 





It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils is limited to twenty. 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and careful 
instruction of a good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and comfortably furnished. 

True education s todevelop all the powers—physical, intellectual and moral and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 


- CHAMBERSBURG. ACADEMY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA, } : 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal. 
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STANDARD | TEXTBOOKS, 


N ew Editions 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH 
GRAM MARS. 


Brown's First Lincs of Euglish Grammar $0.45 
“— fnstitutes of English Grammar’ 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
nerally admitted, and notwithstanding the mul 
fad ude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 


locu 





Re 


annie 


Erol ates 


N 
‘a keen Can eran 51.80. 


Y.—An oration by Rev. Henny Warp 
before a 


Beene Setord Behoat of ie 
he wlan putontons sent ge He Be 


J.'W. Shoemaker & Qo., Publishers, 


D Pp ene the om 
sell each one @ work they 


H. 8, ALLEN, 50 ighth Bt) N. Y. city. 


PENNY SONGS, 


The pon form of sheet music ever = he 


ate ot 





man. ih 





fi I ious 
ee in pantie aver. ony - ne public schools 
Giese oraas es) Penny Songs. 
extens 
than any other works ca te subject. for the oe Se pa so je awake 


Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 
Over 1000 Pagea, Royal 8 vo, $6.25, 
The ‘‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy aa library. No teacher can be 


vn to be without it 
wp ae 


best © ie that 1 ation of 
JORKS that Teachers, af' 

vu ew Spaasauae —— from time to 

time, almost universally tired of them and RE- 

INTRODUCE BROWN’S GRAMMAR, 


PENNY SONGS!!! 


They are used b y teachers inevery pit of th 
— de one eve highly commended by all oe a 


The songs 
wpe oks {IGINAL® 


Oo NEY 
copyrigh 
AMPLES 265 cts; Addreas, 
Mra, G. W. Borpmay,. Box 231, 


é 
natn I Mass. 





of Hart's, ‘cl like it ednaider it ike Grammane? anc 
“- not be likely to change again very soon, 
Rev. A. Marrioe, Prin. of Fort Plain Sem, and Col 
Institute, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
*I have introduced Brown's Grammar into m) 
school in place of Bullion’s. I like Brown becaus 
it grammatical analysis in easy lesson: 
throughout etymology; because it “is overflowing 
with examples and exercises for sis and 
i requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explainr 


dificult points in comprehensive language ; and be 
— It ink it is the most complete school Sich 
moar in use,’ P, H. Clayton, Graud Borie 


ig of the ae lish —t 
r ng 1a 
—_ thirty years in teaching, 
terni Y, annually encour.tering a 
ntending to submerge ‘Brown.’ 
ld teacher ‘refuses to be submerged ; ; his 
oe resists the flood—which 
le proof that a better Grammar than Brown’ 
not been found.’ Bey. Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac. 
‘Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown 
*rammar here, and have been sinee 1864. I 


hem as the Standard Text Books u the subject in| oi 
urlanguage. Ww. F. Pue cps, Minn, State Nor. 


&@ Very favorable Terms for Introduction, 
Address 


William Wood: & Co., 
97 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORE. 


The Popular Primer Series. 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 


of facilita’ In 
pond satay ee itpoutticn of 











For the p 


Le 


Chemistry . . By Prot, Rosode 
yw " ° By Prot, Bufour Stewart 
‘ono: . . . Prof. '. 
Gectee - ° , By Dr. ‘aaa r. 
Physi “4 Geography ° ~ bed ae 
Physio *“y ie eer Prof, M, Foster. 
Logic e ° . W. 8. Jevons. 








4 : History. 

urope \ B A, Freeman, e 

England ° of By J. R. hs M.A. 

Greece 7% A. le. M.A, 

Rome - 

old k Life .P. 

PRIOR, 60 ots, each. {Others in ration.) 

Literature. 

Euglish Grammar Dr. R, Morria, 

Bogii sh Literature By Rev Brooke. 
Literature By Rev. Dr. pee % 

Philo rit A 

oy 2, ~pepeeen 0. Jebb, M. A. 

im Bryant By Joseph Aiden, L.L. D. 
Paros 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 


occ oa hel tere tia 


Sciniiction tik view to yeeros 


D D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 561 Broadway, N, ¥, 









Tone Large Seriés without“ 





BOOKS fates WORTH HAVING. 


Moody’ 8 Bihers ie Age Boy Talks. 
th Life m and Shore Get the Correct 
and Authorized Edition Entitled Glad Tidings. 


Price $2. 
reference Na- 
American Progress. ,i* tloust anual, Historic- 


; Btatieti@ah, etc., Past and Present. Edited by 
Rav. E. O, Haven, B.D., LL.D. 478 pages. 2. 


3, 000 ¢= Ouriosities of the Bible. By a New 
York Sun 


37H Vincent, ntendent. In- 


by Rev. d .D. 400 pages. 
sine, 

10 New Bible His- 

} Ten Plagues ‘of Egypt. 2 2 

Illustrated a By Rev. J. 8. y i Neat 
Box with instructions, 50 cents. 

Centennial Games of American 

priht gy on 66 cards, it box and in- 


, % cents. Agents Wanted, Steady 
pote nnn ‘ment and good pry. It there is no Agent in 
— place, copies will sent prepaid on receipt ef 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, N. Y: 





USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The most beautiful and the most practically useful 
of-all F and Schoo] Charts is ‘spares’ SyNncHRO- 
NOLOGICAL CHART OF THE WORLD’s HisTory,”-<An- 

éat, Mediwval, and Modern. Mounted on cloth, 22 
feet in length and 27 inches in width. Address 

N.C. ARD, No. 5 Chestnut st., Malden, Mass; 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL 
‘PHILOSOPHY. 
By C. L. HorzE. Revised Ed. 
90 cents. 
FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By C, L. Horze. 192 pp. Price, $1. These 
books contain a certain quantity of in- 
struction which, while it may be Increas- 
ed by the teacher, requires no “ cutting 
down” or “omitting,” and are the only 
elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the upper grades of our 
common schoo), 
Price’ to ‘teachers, for examination, 50 cts. 
Address 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISAING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
or, CHarLks DELLixenam, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 





176 pp. Price, 





MITCHELL'S 


NEW OUTLINEMAPS 


7 Maps ina set. A Key gratis with each set. 
Small Series with names, $10 
$20. 
Latest, Best, Cheapest. 


J. H. BUTLER CO., 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


roadway and 35th ae 
SEP TED) Wouterful TILL 10 P. M, (SUN- 
bition of MON- 


pate of MOLY ¥ WRIT in PAIS HEM EM: 


eeeitaset Marine pm, 2» Fr, 








Delightful 
and Evening. Spevial rates to Sehools. Season Tickets 
Especially for Teachers. 


eaife : +e. A 
vied AORN EY? $B DE RS, 
4 RINT O. 
HARVEY'S GRADED SCHOOL READERS havéerbeen introduced duy- 
tng the past year into sixty-one public schools of New York City, and have been 


re-adopted for 1877 by the City Board of Education. 


HARVEY’S READERS are emphatically endorsed by all Teachers using them as THE BEST for at- 
tracting the keenest interest of pupils ; for cultivating a refined literary taste; and for producing really 
good results in reading. 

Encouraged by such hearty and dation, the Publishers r fully urge 

ec the intix 
duction of HARVEY’S READERS into classes riot already using them. iat tn ‘* 


° 





HARVEY’S READERS are remarkable for purity of thought and propriety of 
expression. 


HARVEY’S READERS are fegsh and origi inal both in conception and execution. 


No — ous and hearty indorse- 
pment of thet ' ' 


HARVEY?’ S READERS aid the feacher by an abundance of arastions sugges. 
tions. 
HARNEY’S READERS embody what is now 
cient means of securing correct pronunciation ; 
familiar system of diaeritical marks, 


Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader. 


HARVEY’S FIFTH READER contains choice selections from the works of 
















rally admitted to be the most effi 
the use of a simple, consistent and 











FROUDE, SHILLABER. LEIGH HUNT, LONGFELLOW, 
KINGLARE, EMERSON, R. C. TRENCH, LOWELL 
PARKMAN, ROBT, BROWNING, B..F. TAYLOR, HOOD, 
PALGRAVE T. BUCHANAN READ, CHAS. DUDL'’Y WARNER, BULWER, 
HARTWIG, ALICE CARY, SCHILLER, DICKENS, 
THOREAU, E. C. STEDMAN, TENNYSON, THACKERAY, 
JERROLD, CAPT, MARRYAT, - WHITTIER, 


Many other popular and classical authors are also “represented, 


HARVEY'S FIFTH READER is an epitome of the finest specimens of English Literature, worthy to be 


studied as models, yet fully within the understanding and apppeciative interest of the class of pupils for 
whom it is intended. 


It is a teachable and attractive Book. 
It is certain to produce good results in elocution. 


t.cultivates a pure standardfof literary taste. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


28 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


. 





Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, Buttone, Erasing Biots, and for many other purposes. 


SAMPLE 25 Cts. I2 FOR $1.75. 


Send for a Sample Dozen, and canvass your town. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 767 and 769 Broadway. New_York. 


An Indispensable Artile for the desk and Pocket, . 
IT I8 HEAVILY NICKEL PLATED-AND WILL LAST A LIFE’ TIME. 


r Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread Cutter. 


ams, 


HARVEST IFOR AGENTS. 
rs 


Twelve articles in one, Pencil, Penholder! and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope Opener, 


THE LLOYD COMBINATION PENHOLDER. 
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